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WueEn we reflect upon the wonderful events that, on this continent, in 
the last 100 years, have conspired to promote the prosperity of the states, and 
toaggrandize the Union, wee an but admire.the mysterious manner in which 
the imperial governmerts of Europe have, undesignedly, been made 
the instruments of fostering our national growth. ‘The long course of 
neglect with which the i imperii al government treated the English colonies, 
until they came to be important enough to plunder, undoubtedly laid 
the foundation of our practical system of self-government—giving birth 
to that hardy spirit of independence which, trained to resistance in a 
long series of increasing oppressions, became fin ily strong enough to 
triumph. Only so many colonies, however, and so much territory as 
could combine in a strong confederation, were emancipated. As these 
grew in magnitude, jealous y and supposed self-interests induced the 
imperial governments of E Lurope to cling tenaciously to their remaining 
dependencies, until the United States were prepared to receive them. Eng- 
land on the north, and France and Spain on the south, each held and con- 
tinued to govern, with what success their systems woe | permit, their 
respective c colonies. As, however, the government of the United States be- 
came consolidated, their population increased and their wants developed, 
circumstances compelled the European powers to cede just so much 
new territory as contributed to our strength and importance, with- 
out adding any weake ning element to our system. Precisely at the mo- 
ment when the possession of the delta of the Mississippi became of first 
importance to our internal quiet, was Bonaparte compelled to abandon 
his darling idea‘of transatlantic colonies, and sell Louisiana to the United 
States. No sooner had that fair territory become incorporate d, and the 
pressure of the south upon Florida developed the necessity of its incor- 
poration, than the feeble and arrogant government of Spain was induced 
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to part with it, and also to accept the dangerous cession of Texas, which, 
in the course of our national growth, became the means of a new addition 
to the national domain, bringing with it California and New-Mexico, 
as soon as the further progress of the nation made such additions to its 
territory not only necessary but safe. The quasi occupation of Oregon 
by the English for a quarter of a century, prepared it for the reception of 
the American settlers as soon as the advance of civilization brought it 
within the reach of the hardy} pioneers. Thus, on all sides, the hope 
expressed by Jefferson in relation to the Mexican states—viz., that Spain 
would be strong enough to hold them until the United States should be 
ready to embrace them, has been fulfilled. A new and more important 
movement is now at hand; and the last and most valuable of European 
colonies is about to be annexed to the ‘ Model Republic.” Cuba, for 
a century, has been a prize on which the eyes of Europe have been fas- 
tened, and which, perhaps, more than any other transatlantic possession, 
has in years gone by stimulated the cupidity of statesmen. The fact 
that the most de spicable of all the European governments has contrived 
not only to hold it through all the conv ulsions of the present century, 
but, as it were, to preserve and gradually prepare it, by a system of gross 
oppression, (in which it is questionable whether folly or iniquity most pre- 
dominates,) for delivery to the United States , precisely at the moment 
when this country is fully prepared to receive it, and when rival nations 
of Europe have lost the power, and perhaps the will, to object, certainly 
developes an over-ruling power in the destiny of nations, to which it be- 
‘comes us to bow in reverence. 

From the moment when Charles V., having acquired almost boundless 
territory in the New World, and firmly consolidated his absolute power 
in the defeat of the C astilians, thereby extinguishing all opposition to the 
sovereign will, the national spirit of Spain seems to have been broken; 
and while the inquisition exerted itself to crush all energy and -indepen- 
dence of mind, the nation sunk into a state of stupid indifference, The 
invasion by N: ipoleon aroused it partially, and induced, in 1812, the for- 
mation of a constitution, by her ancient Cortez, newly convoked. This 
constitution was set aside by the, pitiable Ferdinand, on his release in 
1814. He was, however, compelled to restore it in 1820; but he again 
abolished it, by the aid of the French army, which entered Spain as the 
instrument of the holy alliance in 1823, and absolutism continued until 
after the death of Ferdinand, in 1833. This miserable Ferdinand had 
married, in 1829, Maria Christina, sister to the present King of Naples, and 
sister-in-law of Louis Philippe. In ten months after this marriage, was 
born a daughter, Isabella; and sixteen months later, another daugh- 
ter, Louisa Ferdinand. The Salic law, which was in operation, gave the 
succession of the crown of Spain to Don Carlos, uncle of tl 
Isabella; but by the influence of the queen, Ferdinand se 
law, and conferred the succession upon Isabella, with the queen as re- 


gent: Louisa to succeed in case [sabella d without issue. This led 
to a civil war, which finally resulted in the utter’defeat of Don Carlos and 
his claims. The queen regent, however, as an elemet f success, 


was compelled to issue a decree adopting the constitution of I8I2; and 
this constitution remains in force. How far the settlement of the succes- ° 
sion hastened t] h of Ferdinand, will probably never be known. 


~ 


At his death, however, the royal widow, 27 years old, became regent of 
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the kingdom for ten years, her daughter being three years old at that time. 
A handsome private soldier, son of a cigar pediar named Munoz, had, 
without any particular merit, except personal appearance, risen rapidly 
through all the grades of rank, until he had received a commission in the 
body-guard of the king, and become domesticated as a chief officer of the 
palace. Soon after this appointment, the queen regent was seized with a 
passion for adopting infants, whose similitude to the guardsman was won- 
derful. The scandal of the palace at length compelled the announce- 
‘ment, that a secret marriage had existed between the royal mother and 
the promoted sentinel, since the death of Ferdinand. This marriage, 
even if it ever existed, was required to be made valid by royal decree, which 
was accordingly promulgé ated October 11, 1844. Munoz, in this respect, 
was more fortunate than his prototype, Godoy, who, by the criminal favor 
of the queen of Charles VI., was, ina similar manner, raised from the 
ranks to be dictator to the nation. 

The young queen having now reached her 15th year, ~ attained 
her majority; and the ex-regent having become Duchess of Rianzares, 
by obtaining that dukedom for the quondam sentinel, i came anxious 
about the marriage of her daughter. Louis Philippe, at the same time, 
was under ‘‘exercise of mind” as to the settlement of his brood of dukes. 
A strong affinity thus existed between the royal intriguers. For the citizen- 
king to marry one of his sons to the Queen of Spain would be too much for 
his brothe r-sovereigns to swallow at one gulp ; but there lived sons of the 
queen’s second uncle, Don Francisco—Don Carlos being driven into ex- 
ile. Of these, the oldest, Don Francisco, had been educated at a col- 
lege in Paris, amid the spies of his uncle, Louis Philippe, to whom 
they reported his personal habits and condition. Through these means, 
the respectable King of the French ascertained that his marriage with 
the Queen Isabella would ensure the condition in the law of Ferdinand, 
on which the succession would devolve on Louisa. Accordingly, the 
marriage was brought about at the same time that the Duke of Montpensier 
was united to Louisa. The result thus far has been the banishment of 
the ex-regent from Spain, and the separation of Queen [sabella from her 
victimized husband. ‘Taking advantage of the troubles in Mexico, recently 
a conspiracy was set on foot to restore a monarchical government to that 
country, and place the Duke of Moatpensier and his Spanish bride upon 
the throne. It was ascertained, however, we hope satisfactorily, that 
kings and queens cannot take root in the New World. 

We have mentioned these incidents in the lives of the persons who rule 
Spain, as indicative of the morality and wisdom which govern, their con- 
duct, and as somewhat explanatory of the spirit which has governed the 
colonies. 

On the resignation of Charles VI., in 1808, the discontent of the 
American colonies, engendered by a long series of Onntennen: burst 
into insurrections, which, after a struggle of some fifteen years, became 
successful, partly throu th the intrigues of England. As we have stated, 
the French entered § Spi ain at the behest of the holy alliance, in 1823, to 
overturn the constitution of the Cortez, and restore the absolute power 
of Ferdinand. Although that was a most barbarous outrage, England 
did not interfere, as she was secretly not ill- 


leased at the triumph of 
1 


| 
i 
absolutism. Mr. Cunning, however, in his bor 
the English nation for the course taken, by asserting, that even if Spain 


nbastic cunning, satished 
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fell into the hands of France, it would not be the ‘‘ Spain with the In- 
dies,’ because, said he, ‘‘I called the new world into existence, to 
redress the balance of the old.” This egotistical flourish was successful. 

It covered the movement of the allies ‘against constitutional liberty in 
Spain, and at the same time prepared the way for that intrigue, in re- 

spect of Cuba, which the vigilance of the United States frustrated.* 
The policy announced by the United States, as well against the premature 
movement of the Congress of Panama, as the intrigues of England, was 
conclusive for the time. The loss of the Mexican colonies was, how-- 
ever, a severe blow to Spain, and for once, in the lapse of centuries, a 
gleam of wisdom shone upon her councils, and the first effect was favor- 
able to Cuba. ‘The Imperial Government, by adopting a liberal system, 

opening the ports of the island, and authorizing a representation of the 
island in the Cortez, at once secured its depe sndence, and gave a new 
impulse to its prosperity. After lingering out a period of nearly three 
centuries, in a sort of stagnation, it now started forward in the race of 
improvement, with a rapidity not unlike what we have seen in our own 
country, and which, under all the subsequent oppressions, is far from 
being entirely suppressed, Under this salutary reform, Cuba, represented 
by those deputies in the Cortez, was governed by the same political laws 
of Spain, and if her taxes were oppressive, she was at least represented, 

and far more capable by her great fertility of discharging them than were 
the arrogant paupers of the Peninsula. On the breaking out of the war 
between Don Carlos and the highly respectable Queen-Regent with her 
quondam guardsman, the finances of Spain fell into utter confusion, and 
to carry on war required funds, Don Carlos opened a loan in London for 
$50,000,000, 5 per cent. stock, in four series, of which the first series 
for $20,000,000, was mostly subScribed. The queen did better: she 

had a chief in Cuba devoted to her interests, and drawing the revenues 
of the island, she had the sinews of war that enabled her to triumph. 

Cuba was her main-stay. She could not, however, keep the cigar- 
maker’s son in splendor, fight Don Carlos, and keep Madrid, without 
squeezing Cuba rather more than its representation thought right; they 
were therefore dismissed from the Cortez, in 1836, and sent home, by a 
majority of thirteen votes. From that moment Cuba has been entirely at 
the mercy of such persons as Madame Munoz judges most capable of 


* Paris, 2d Janua ry, oar 

Sixn,—In the month of Jnly last, I had the honor to state to your Excellency, with 
the utmost frankness, the views of the President of the United States in re ie 1o 
the Spanish Islands of Cuba aud Porto Rico. I inforu 1ed you that the United States 
could not see, with indifference, those islands passing from Spain to any other Euro- 
pean power; and that the United States desired no change in their political or com- 
mercial condition, nor in the possession which Spain had of them. Iu the conference 
with which your Excellency honored me on this day, I repeated the same assurance, 
and added, in a spirit of friendship, and with a view of guarding beforehand against 
any possible difficulties on the subject which might arise, that my overnment could 
not consent to the ocenpation of those islands by any other European power than 
Spain, under any contingency whatever. 

Having nndet cased your Excellency to say that the policy of the United States, as 
disclosed by me, corresponded with those of His Majesty’s Government, I shall not 
fail to communicate the information-to the President, who will feel happy in finding 
the two nations agreeing on a point of so muck importance to the tranquillity of that 
portion of the globe. I request your Excellency to accept, &c., 

JAMES BROWN, 


His Excellency Baron pe Damas, Minister of Foreign Affairs, §c. &c. 
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extracting the largest revenue from the island, which presents the ano- 
moly of a ceuntry intended for a paradise, oppressed and borne down 
by a system of Aigerine despotism unexampled in the civilized world, 
yet surrounded on all sides by the freest and most liberal governments 
the world has ever knowa. The creature of the Imperial Government, 
appointed as Captain-General, commands about 14,000 troops, officers 
and men, from old Spain; with this force he has hitherto succeeded in 
weeding out all that had been done for the welfare of the island. Thus 
the Junta de Fomento (Royal Association for Improvement,) formerly 
composed of respectable merchants and wealthy planters, has been 
pruned of every healthy branch, and filled with the most abject tools of 
unscrupulous power, while its power of discussing questions for the wel- 
fare of the island has been almost altogether suppressed; the military 
exercising unbridled and licentious power, to the jeopardy of the domicils, 
property, “and even lives of the Cubans. 

The island of Cuba is possessed of a soil of unsury passed fertility, and 
of a most salubrious climate, and yet, although one of the first dis- 
covered portions of the new world, it is to this day the least known 
internally, and is comparatively unsettled. The area of England and 
Wales, which contain now 20,000,000 of people, is 57,760 square miles. 
The Island of Cuba, including the Isle of Pinos, has an area of 64,975 
square miles, and, after three centuries of possession, contains less than 
half a million white inhabitants. The United States, since 1794, has 
increased 17,000,000 people, while Cuba has increased but 900,000, and 
of this increase one-half has accrued since the modification of the 
government on the independence of the Mexican colonies. ‘The popu- 
lation of the island is divided into three general heads, viz.: slaves, free 
blacks, and whites. The progress of these classes has been as follows : 


CENSUS OF CUBA, 
Coloured Total of Grand 
Whi Slaves. free ‘oloured, Total. 
30,847 0,18 ,620 
272,301 
553,033 
704,489 
7,624 


The slave popul: lion does not naturally incfease, but is sustained by 
a constant arrival of large importé itions from Africa, onal these successive 
importations are, for the most part, composed of the various tribes which 
enslaved each other at home, viz. : the Caraballis, Lucomees, Palas, Gangas, 
Mandingoes, Congos, Maquas, Queesees, Breechees, and Minas. These 
bring with them, from Africa, all the animosity against each other which 
originates in the savage wars waged eternally in that benighted region. 
This is far from being a united class; and the /adinos, or those somewhat 
civilized by long residence, have little sympathy for the clumsy Bozales, 
while the free colored have almost all obtained their freedom by pur- 
chase, and are therefore the most intelligent and industrious, and their 
rights, as a class, are far better protected than in the northern states of 
the Union, as compared with the whites, with whom they would probably 
sympathise, in case of revolution, and by whom they are not regarded 
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socially with the prejudice manifest in the northern states. The population 
is mostly divided into three great divisions, of whom the most powerful are 
the native Spaniards, filling all posts of honor and profit in the govern- 
ment, the army and the priesthood, and embracing many merchants. 
The second class is formed of the creoles, who are planters, farmers, 
and lawyers, and scrupulously excluded from the army, as well as all 
civil offices. The third class is formed of the free colored. 

The creole population are the occupiers of the land, and owners of 
the slaves producing the wealth of the island The chief culture is 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco. The export of the former article has in- 
creased from 40,000 Ibs. in 1800, to 156,000,000 Ibs. in 1827; 190,- 
613,825 Ibs. in 1833 ; 226,501,355 ‘Ibs. in 1837, and 653,419,200 Ibs. in 
1841. When the government, in 1836, changed its policy in relation to 
the island, rejected its delegation, and determined upon wringing as 
much money from it as possible, it became necessary to enhance the 
number of the troops, to restrict the privileges of the tax-payers, and to 
stimulate the vigilance of the government in every way calculated to 
suppress the discontents which the increased burden would not fail to 
produce. It is needless to enter into the detail of taxes. It may be 
stated in few words, that to such a condition have affairs now reached, 
that the Cuban is taxed beyond the exactions imposed on the citizens of any 
other known community; he is at the mercy of the military; he can 
neither write, read, nor speak upon political subjects; he cannot go a 
mile from his home, without purchasing a passport, and is liable, at any 
hour of the day or night, on any pretence, to be ‘removed from his family, 
and incarcerated in a dungeon, where his innocence of offence can only 
be made manifest by the exhibition of large bribes; every action of his 
life, the buying of a servant, the selling of house or Jand, the killing of 
an ox, has its specific tax exacted with remorseless rigor. The aggre- 
gate of these impositions make up the sum of nearly $20,000,000 
extorted from the planters per annum. From this sum is deducted the 
expenses of the Captain-General, his Spanish troops and officers em- 
ployed in the extortion, with all the machinery of spies and police, and 
the remainder is shipped to swell the coffers of the dessolute government 
at home. That Captain-General stands best with his government who 
sends the largest sum to Madrid, no matter what may be the effect upon. 
the Cubans. 

It is to be supposed that this horrible oppression of a people, who, 
being in constant communication with the United States, are fully alive 
to the thraldom in which they languish, should for years have prompted 
them earnestly to look for an opportunity of redress. The blacks have 
more than once risen against their masters, but it was usual for the ne- 
groes, among whom no extended conspiracy can ever exist, to set fire to 
the cane, and escape to the mountains, where they were soon captured 
by other blacks, and brought back in triumph. In 1842, however, one 
of those infamous agents of which the English government makes use 
in its nefarious designs upon other nations, by the name of Turnbull, 
was appointed British Consul at Havana. This person formed -the de- 
sign of uniting the blacks in an insurrection, slaughtering the whites, 
and erecting a government on the St. Domingo plan, of which, as was 
proved legally afterwards, himself was to be the Provincial head. The 
cruelties that attended the suppression of this revolt were unpafalleled ; 
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and in 1844, a movement of the whites was suppressed by the vigilance 
of the government; and the addition of new rigors has but stimulated 
the desire, and urged the necessity of an emancipation. 

One of the chief sources of profit to the captain-general as well as the 
queen, has been the slave trade. The Imperial Government have long 
affected to consider the importation of blacks as necessary to the welfare 
of the plantations. On the 2d of June, 1843, General Vaidez received 
from the department of state a royal order, issued on the 20th of 
March, in consequence of a request from the british Ambassador at 
Madrid, directing the general to appoint a commission from the plant- 
ers and merchants of the island, who should be instructed to pre pare the 
plan of a law for the punishment of sach persons as might be found 
guilty of violating the slave trade treaties. The oe amble to this order 
is worthy of remark, and isas follows: ‘‘ Whereas, the treaty of 1835 is 
supplementary to that of 1817; and whereas, both have for their object 
to prevent the trade in slaves, whose labor is so necessary to the cultiva- 
tion, wealth and prosperity of the island, therefore,” &c. The body of 
the order breathes a similar spirit of protection to the trade—confound- 
ing the former condition of the’ island, when it was supposed that the 
blacks were mere laboring machines, and the whites incapable of culti- 
rating a tropical soil, with the present state of things, in which these 
supposed machines are giving pretty significant proofs that they are men, 
and men not without some notions of liberty, and in which the planters 
and the whole population would gladly sacrifice the profit to be obtained 
by any further importation of blacks, to the care for their own safety, 
even were it not as it is already certain, that the climate of Cuba is as 
favorable to the natives of the Canaries and Spain, as that of Valencia 
or Andalusia. 

The ex-Qneen Regent herself, it is stated, is the head of a slave-im- 
porting company w hich sends intoCuba 10, 000 slaves per annum, on which 
the profit is $250 each to the company and $50 each to the U apt: ain-Ge neral. 
This trade has long been regarded by the Cubans with dread, and an 
earnest and universal wish has freque ntly been e xpresse ‘d for its abolition. 
While, however, it continues to be a source of profit to the iniquitous 
government, it will be forced upon the island. An attempt was made to 
colonise with Asiatic and Yucatan settlers, but this, it was supposed, 
would interfere with the profits of slaves; and among other acts for the 
encouragement of those immigrants, is the following :— 


“Article 11th.—The colonist who disobeys the orders of his superior, either 
by refusing to work, or by refusing to fulfil any of his duties, may be corrected 
with twelve lashes inflicted with a cow-skin ; with eighteen more, if he would 
persist ; and if, notwithstanding that he would not do his duty, a chain shall be 
put on him, and he shall be made to sleep in stocks.”’ 


Certainly a most pleasant and hospitable mode of treating Sree \aborers. 

The difficulties which attend the importation of slaves from Africa, 
recently induced the Captain-General to ask of the Pretorial Audience 
whether the importation of negro slaves from Brazil would be a violation 
of the treaties- of 1817 and 1835, and they replied that it would be no 
vielation. The introduction of negroes holds out a political as well as a 
pecuniary advantage, inasmuch as that by multiplication, the hopeless- 
ness of freeing themselves from the Imperial Government, with such a 
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danger at their doors, may make the creoles more submissive, while the 
ample supply of negroes may enhance their means of paying taxes. 
we we reflect that 500,000 whites pay $20,000,000 per annum, 
say $200 per family, which is carried out of the island, we may well 
wonder at the fertility of the soil which permits such an outlay. It is, 
however, only when sugar and coffee command fair prices that the estates 
can afford it; at other : seasons they fall in arrear, and their bonds multi- 
ply in the hands of the merchants. These, although many of them 
Spaniards, have thus become largely interested in the estates , and see 
clearly only ultimate ruin in the continued mal-administration of the 
island. 

The Cuban, thus mercilessly fleeced, and kept in jeopardy of his life, 
is by no means free, either from the infamous espionage of the govern- 
ment, or from the daggers it puts in motion, even when he visits this 
boasted land of freedom. Our hotels, w atering-pl: aces, and theatres, 
swarm with the emissaries of the despots; and the luckless Cuban who 
allows to escape him a word in favor of the institutions he sees around, 
or sigh for the liberties of the people with whom he sojourns, prepares a 
dungeon for himself on his return, and beggary for his family from the 
confiscation of his estates. ‘The infamous persons who have sought our 
shores for refuge from the just punishment of crimes, lend themselves to the 
iniquities of the government in hope of earning pardon for their offences. 
The offices are filled with the pimps and slaves of the infamous Chris- 
tina and her paramour, while the cities of the United States are but too 
often the scenes of their atrocities. A late outrage upon the honor of 
our flag, which has been forced upon the attention of government, affords 
an instance of the abuse of our hospitality. 

The Cubans, in their natural aspirations for liberty, have been checked 
by the fact, that being deprived of arms by the government, they are placed 
on one hand in d: anger of the insurrection of slaves forced upon them, 
and on the other at the mercy of a foreign mercenary and licentious sol- 
diery quartered among them. Under these circumstances they perceive 
that their only chance of freedom is foreign aid, in some force, around 
which they can rally, give expression to their opinions, and assert their 
rights in the government. They now pay $20,000,000 per annum to 
their oppressors. In little more thgn two years th: at sum per annum suf- 
ficed the United States to defray the expense of the conquest of Mexico. 
The hardy character and indomitable enterprise manifested. by the Am- 
ericans in that war, pointed out at once the feasibility of employing a 
sufficient force to disenthral Cuba, and to allow, henceforth, the wealth 
of the island to accumulate within itself, to the enrichment of all classes. 
Accordingly, an extensive organization was formed in Cuba and out of it. 
In New-York was established an able periodical, called ‘‘ La Verdad,” 
to advocate the cause of Cuban freedom. Many of the articles inserted 
in this paper were written in Havéna, and some by Cubans who had be- 
come citizens of the United States. Several persons accused of writ- 
ing those articles were arrested in Cuba; among others, Machin, Tolon 
and Villaverde. ‘'Tolon was condemned to death for having, as an Ame- 
rican citizen, written in the United States, and published in New-York, 
articles in favor of the freedom of his native country. Villaverde is a 
scholar, full of the generous enthusiasm and patriotism natural to a culti- 
vated mind. He is the organ of a formidable organization, extending 
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throughout the islands, and embracing many respectable and influential fa- 
milies, whose object is to achieve the independence of Cuba. He was con- 
demned to six years’ transportation to Africa, to wear chains, although 
nothing could be proved but that he corresponded with Tolon. He was 
confined in the gloomy castle of Havana, in the same dungeon with 
another prisoner sentenced as a fraudulent bi ankrupt. These two prisoners 
bribed the turnkey, Rey, to let them out, and eseape wit ith them to New- 
Orleans. Villave rde, however, landed at Apalachicola.* Machin was as- 
sassinated, but was reported to have committed suic de In his letters, 
written a short time before his death, he speaks of one Llorente as hav- 
ing threatened to make away with him, if he did not cease his traitorous 
designs of circulating La Verdad among the Spaniards. Now the 
escape of Villaverde, in connection with the turnkey, created the utmost 
anxicty in the breast of the captain-general to get Rey again into his 
power, in the hope that, by the aid of torture, he could force from him 
the whole secret of the organization. For this purpose he put his 
agents on the alert. The Spanish consul at New-Orleans, a person of 
great hauteur, is a friend and e/eve of Munoz, the paramour of the ex- 
Queen Regent, and is crawling into the confidence of the government 
by the unscrupulous zeal with which he does that which is required of 
him. An agent of this consul is Signor Fulgencio Llorente, a poet, 
politician, and intriguer, who seeks to repair his decayed fortunes by 
zealous intrigues in behalf of the Cuban anthorities, and is the same 
who threatened poor Manchin with the dagger. Connected with Llor- 
ente, is another agent named Ayala, a Cuban, who, sixteen years ago, 
slew his own cousin on the highway, and escaped the garot. by flying to 
New-Orleans. He has property in Cuba, and the great reward he looks for- 
ward to for his efforts in behalf of the consul, is his pardon, and per- 
mission to return to Cuba. These two arch- -conspirators undertake to 
hunt up Rey, and either by force or seduction, induce him to return to 
Havana, so that he may expose the parties who aided the escape of the 
prisoners. ‘These intriguants decoy Rey from the protection of the 
friends of his brother refugee, ultim: ately force him on board a vessel, 
and transport him to Cuba. The absolute ignorance of the poor turn- 
key of all that relates to the popular movement, foiled the captain-gene- 
ral. The investigation held at New-Orleans has, however, revealed to 
the public the existence of a state of things in that city, in connection 


* Savanyan, Apri 19, 1849. 
My DearT. * ¥* 
At last I am resting under the wings of the American Eagl 
\[t may be that you are already apprised of my miraculous escape from the prison 
‘reason, and accused of a capital crime by 


1 
; 


of Havana, where, as a man guilty of high 
the District Attorney (Fisca [ was lately Se neon ence, l see 
myself free. in the land of libe ty; and I can hardly believe what I see and ich. 
First, be it known to you th t the District Attorney y (Fiscal) had : and me 
of a ci ‘pital crime and that the Council decreed ten vears’ transportut an gel t you, 
(threo of the members being of opinion that scaiincla b coudemned 1 hj. and 
izainst M. and m ix years’ transportation. ~ [ succeeded in escaj two « ifter 
the Cou lL of w had met, that is to say. the 31st of March, in the 1 . Since 
then IT have receive itellivence from Havana, and I do not knov et whether the 
Captain-Genéral has approved or disapproved the sentence However, I belie he 
will approvethem, ; ‘that the unfortunate M. who rem 
of the Punta, will be sent to A t, to bear the torments 
demns him. Unfortunate youth! 
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with the Spanish government, that calls for the immediate interference 
of our Executiae. A system of under-hand acting has been fully brought 
home to the Spanish Consul and the Captain-General of Cuba, under 
whose orders he acted, highly dangerous to the peace - the commuuity 
here, and extremely offens sive to our national honor. While these events 
were developing themselves, it tr anspired that a Ce of armed men, 
in various parts of the-Union, were preparing for some expedition of 
which the object was unknown. The Executive Government availed it- 
self of the vague rumors to issue the following proclamation, as a sort 
of pro-peace display :— 
** PROCLAMATION. 


“There is reason to believe that an armed expedition is about to be fitted ont in the 
United States. with an intention to invade the Island of Cuba, or some of the pro- 
vinces of Mexico. The best informati n which the executive has been able to obtain 
points to the Island of Cuba as the object of this expedition. It is the duty of the 
government to observe the faith of treaties, and to prevent any aggression by our 
citizens upon the territories of friendly nations. I have therefore thought it necessary 
and proper to issne this Proclamation,to warn all citizens of the United States who shall 
connect themselves with an enterprise so grossly in violation of our laws and our treaty 
obligations, that they wi ill thereby subject themselves to the heavy penalties denounced 
against them by our acts of Congress, and will forfeit thei sir claim to the protection of 
thei ir country. No such persons must expect the interference of this government, iu 
any form, in their behalf, no matter to what extremities they may be reduced in con- 
sequen » of their couduct. An enterprise to invade the ter: itories of a friex dly nation, 
set on foot and prosecuted within the limits of the United States, is in the highest 
degree criminal, as tendiug to endanger the peace and compromit the honor of this 
natiou; and, therefore, I exhort all good citizens, as they regard our national reputation 

—as they re spect their own laws, and the laws of nations—as they value the blessings 
of peace and the welfare of their country—todiscountenanceand'prevent, by all lawful 
means, any such enterprise; and I call upon every officer of this goverument, civil or 
military, to use al i efforts in his power to arrest for trial and punishment, every such 
offender against the laws providing for the performauce of our sacred obligations to 
friend}) powers. 

“ Given under my hand the eleventh day of August, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
saud eight hundred and forty-nine ; and the seve nty-fourth of the Independence of 
the Unit d States. a cae LOR, 

J. M. Ciarton, Secretary of State.” 


That our treaty obligatians forbid any armed expedition to be fitted 
out within our borders against nations with which -we are at peace, is 
undoubtedly the case; but the assumption that armed citizens are going 
to march against some particular state with which we are at peace, is a 
most absurd stretch of power. That American citizens have the full 
and undoubted right to enter into the service of any foreign nation, has 
frequently been asserted, and acted upon. Our gallant officers entered 
freely into the service of ‘the Texans, when struggling for independence, 
and the Texans loaned money, botashe arms, and procured aid among us, 
as did also Don Carlos, in London, when he attempted to seize the 
crown of Spain. Hundreds of similar instances present themselves, 
affording precedents that justify the entering into the service of the 
Cubans, against their ruthless oppressors. ‘The practicability of the 
enterprize is unquestionable. A force of 3 to 4,000 Americans, landed 
in Cuba, in the winter months, would have to contend with perhaps 


’ 


14,000 Spaniards, divided in small garrisons, throughout the island,’ 
each at the mercy of the people, if those people have a sufficient rally- 
ing pot. Sixty days probably would suffice to place a provisional gov- 
ernment at the head of affairs, declare the independence of the island, 
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organize its revenues, and bid defiance to the utmost power of Spain. 
In fact, it is questionable whether that government could stand at all 
unsupported by the revenues of the island. No state of Europe is in 
lower credit than Spain. Its finances are in the worst possible condition, 
and its impoverished people little disposed to suffer new oppressions for 
the niaintenance of acontrol over an island, the resources of which are 
served only to feed the debaucheries of rulers, odious to the mass of the 
people, and to afford places for the reward of the corrupt eleves of the 
ex-Queen Regent. The changed aspect of Europe has altered the 
views of France towards trans-atlantic possessions, and the republican 
sympathies of that people would hail the release of Cuba from the iron 
despotism that crushes it. In the views of England, the last twenty 
years have wrought an immense change. In that period of time, she 
has ruined her own West-India colonies, by paying $100,000,000 to 
emancipate the slaves. ‘That she at one time sought, in the emancipa- 
tion of the Cuban negroes, to raise the value of her own dilapidated 
colonies on the ruins of that island, may be true. But she abandoned 
the scheme, and in reducing the duties on slave- grown sugar, admitted 
the necessity her people had for the labor of rhe: laves of Cuba and 
Brazil. The progress of free-trade principles has further looséned her 
hold upon trans-atlantic colonies, and she is half-inclined to relinquish 
her feeble grasp upon Canada. At such a moment, she would have little 
desire to meddle with Cuba. It has been stated that the government at 
Madrid, foreseeing the impossibility of much longer holding control of 
the island, manifested a desire to get what they could by selling it to 
England for £20,000,000. But she will fail of her customer. The 
debt of England is already more than her people will much longer sub- 
mit to, and was raised to its present amount by paying £20,000,000, say 
$100,000,000, in emancipation of her West- India slave s, in 1835, which 
sum was utte rly thrown away. To give £20,000,000 more for Cuba, 
would involve a further outlay of £20,000,000 to cade the slaves; 
say an expenditure of $200,000,000, and to no purpose, since the repeal 
of the navigation laws, and the modification of the tariffs, would as 
effectually throw al the trade of Cuba, as.an English province, into the 
hands of the ted States, and perhaps more surely than if she re- 
mained ipiiowadent with her own _ 

Under the influence of annexatior the I erty of the Cubans would 
immediately equalise with that of simils r property in the United States, 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana would find, inthe hitherto un- 
touched soil of Cuba, the means of underselling the world in sugar; 
while the capacity of Cuba to purchase and consume the beef, ham, 
flour, and other supplies of the Western states, would develope itself 
in an almost limitless degree. The $20,000,000 now drawn from the 
island, annually, for remittances to Madrid, accumulating in the - ud 
as a capital in the employment of its free industry, would draw desirable 
settlers from all nations to avail themselves of its limitless advant ges. 
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RADICALISM. 


Tere are many terms in use, which convey to different minds ideas 
widely variant from each other. The import of the term is too often 


,mistaken for the truth that it contains. The attempt to compress every 


great idea within the meaning of a solitary word—to define, by a single 
sentence, that which needs volumes to be fully expressed—to represent, by 
an imperfect symbol, what cannot be perfectly comprehended but by 
the most persevering study and reflection, has led to the erroneous con- 
elusions with reference to grave and highly important subjects. The 
term which we have selected as the basis of some observations, has 
shared this melancholy fate. 

It is our design to notice some erroneous views of Radicalism—to 
state, as far as possible, within a limited space, what is ifs real import— 
and to trace its workings in the history of the American government. 

A class of superficial thinkers have considered it as something mys- 
terious—theoretical in the extreme—having no connexion with the affairs 
of practical life. They give it a place among the thousand isms, that 
spring from the brains of visionary speculators—and attach to it a like 
importance. The reasonings of this ‘class are so shi ullow, and their influ- 
ence so limited, that it would be alike a childish and a useless task to 
endeavor to convince them of their errors. The great mass of mankind 
will acknowledge, that whatever is manifested in action, must first be 
developed i in thought—that thought must be perfected in reflection before 
it can be exhibited to the world in its true light. Speculation must open 
the way for theory—and theory will demonstrate its correctness or futil- 
ity when applied to practice. Philosophers must invent e’er mechanics 

can apply. Thus is it with Radicalism. The statesman in his closet 
developes those mighty ideas that are to control the masses of mankind 
and decide the destinies of nations. The radical thoughts of the reformer 
become the rallying cry to his followers—what is theory to him becomes 
action among them. ‘The plans of the general are not more certainly 
decisive of the movements of his soldiers, the method of attack, and the 
events of battle, than the ideas of leading statesmen, be they radical or 
otherwise, are decisive of the action of the people and the policy of 
nations. 

Dismissing, then, this class of thinkers, as too feeble to be hurtful, we 
find another portion of the community, whose views of Radicalism are of 
the most distorted character. We refer to those commonly styled con- 
servative. ‘They are often men of well-stored minds, and extensive influ- 
ence. But their habits of thought, their tastes, their imaginations, all 
unite to fasten their connection to the must and fragments of by-gone 
years. The crumbling ruin, supported by the faithful ivy, instead of 
teaching them a useful lesson, becomes an object of pious adoration. 
Pondering over books, written time out of date, they catch glances of all 
the inspired wi: dom that is not erased. From the alcoves of ancient 
cathedrals they hear the loud-swelling tones of the organ, and imagine 
that Heaven is breathing in the music of the past. ‘They love to linger 
amid the tombs of departed empires—and, copying their inscriptions, 


—_ 
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blazon them forth as suitable constitutions for young and vigorous repub- 
lics. They love the past with a fondness so devoted, that ‘they will em- 
brace even the corrupting forms that lie enclosed within its sepulc hres 
To them the death-knells of antiquity, sound sweeter than the alarum 
bells of revolution. Disgusted with the present, actual condition of things, 
they hover around the past with feelings of melancholy, and gaze into 
the future with the gloominess of despair. , 

We can well imagine the views that men of this stamp will entertain 
of Radicalism. Instead of regarding it with indifference, like the other, 
class, they will see a horrid monster, ‘whose mission it is to tr imple down 
and destroy. Tell them that Radicaliam i is but the hand that shapes and 
moulds old institutions to suit the present and future use, and they 
will point you to the past for the monuments of a wisdom that needs no 
improvement. 

They wil maintain that every radical movement must necessarily be a 
destroying one; and, if a destroying one, of course lead to the desolation of 
all that is fair and venerable i in the works of past ages. Its tendency is to 
break up the established order of things, and therefore it must be an evil. 
Besides, when it has once commenced its work, no one can tell how soon 
it will cease its devastations. nor measure the extent of the injuries that 
it will inflict upon society. Every cloud that skirts along the political 
horizon, contains within its bosom the thunders that sh: ike, aad the light- 
nings that shiver the fair structures of antiquity. Every gale that 
sweeps through the political atmosphere, bears the dread malaria that is 
to poison the life-blood of the state. They regard Radicalism as the foe 
to law, to order, to safety and permanency. ‘They judge of it, not by the 
truths of history, or the teachings of reason, but contend against it 
because it little harmonizes with their fondness ‘for old associ: ations—they 
dread that which their imaginations have invested with direst horrors. 

Of the two elements that are constantly at work upon the political 

institutions of a nation, the class we have just noticed represents the con- 
servative element—the tendency of which, is to keep the affairs of state 
in a condition of perpetual fixedness—to be stationary rather than ad- 
vance—to build unseemly additions upon old and decayed tenements, 
rather than erect new and elegant. specimens of politic al architec ture, 
The best qualification of a statesman fitted for this school of ' politic s, Is 
to be a thorough antiquarian; he must avoid experimenting, as it leads 
to rashness; he must shun new theories, as they will pave the way for the 
overthrow of old practices. If any new improvement is loudly demanded, 
caution, almost approaching to timidity, will be the governing princi- 
ple in the change. The festering, loathsome sores upon theody politic, 
must be approached with a caution similar to that with which they would 
dress the wounds of an aged father. Such is the manner in which the 
conservative element operates upon the minds of its votaries. In their 
anxiety to become pure conservatives they often make decided retro- 
grades, 

Directly opposed to this is the radical element—which may be defined 
as that which is const: antly modifying, changing, reforming, and improving 
the institutions of society. Imagination and fond recollection are laid 
aside when it views the structures of antiquity, and the ‘‘ cut beno”’ be- 
Comes a subject of zealous inquiry. The principle, that because a thing 
€xists it should continue, is not a doctrine known in the creed of the 
radicalist. | Wherever abuses need removing, he is ready to apply the 
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remedy. From the pages of the past, he draws the profitable lessons of 
experience. And, instead of pining over the follies of modern innova- 
tions, as contrasted with the hoary glories of the “ olden time,” he erects 
on the ruins of departed empires the beacon-light, which is to point out 
to future nations the shoals and breakers that have proved fatal to those 
that have preceded'them. It is his pleasure to remodel whatever is capa- 
ble of renovation—it is his mission to destroy, utterly, what time and 
decay have combined to render worthless for present purposes. He 
advances boldly and fearlessly to the work of reform—while the hand of 
innovation clears the moss-covered rubbish from his pathway. Progress 
his aim, and “ onward” his motto, he heeds not the alarming cries of his 
conservative brethren. They have warmed their hearts at the smoulder- 
ing ruins of the past, while his is gleaming with bright hopes for the 
future. 

Whether the changes are effected by the mysterious influences of the 
pen, or by the sudden convulsions of the revolution, the same element is 
working in its beauty and power. Because a change is gradual, we are 
inclined to regard it as far from being radical. Whereas, it is one of the 
noblest features of Radicalism, that it often accomplishes its purposes in a 
quiet, silent manner. Peaceably it prepares the way, before it deals out 
its bold, effective blows. Necessity—urgent and pressing necessity— 
alone causes it to mount the war-horse of revolution, and sport amid 
conflict and carnage. The arm of a Brutus would never have driven the 
fatai dagger to the heart of ‘his friend, had not the principle of liberty 
been constantly growing in the affections of the Roman people. The 
bold genius of N apoleon would never have formed the project of levelling 
the thrones of Europe, unless the tyranny of the Bourbons had fired the 
people with an insupportable hatred to royal power. The British parlia- 
ment would never have been dispersed by a commoner, were it not that 
the writings of England’s gifted sons had prepared her people to applaud 
such a bold undertaking, Thus we see causes which have been operat- 
ing for centuries, silently but constantly manifesting themselves in sudden 
and startling effects. The spirit of Radicalism is always abroad on its 
mighty mission ; no field so distant, but that it will some day experience 
the benefit of its labors. It will always find statesmen, over whose minds 
it can breathe the spirit of its truth and glory. It will always find hands 
ready promptly and faithfully to execute its designs. The present years 
are bearing witness to the long-continued labors of this element, in re- 
forming and remodeling the political condition of the world. We hear 
of crushing thrones—the flights of monarchs—and the confusion of a 
whole contifent in political anarchy, as if some sudden, unexpected acts 
had produced these remarkable cha: iges ; forgetting th: it this element of 
Radicalism, sometimes suppressed, but never extinct, has been working 
with constant force npon the minds of Europe, since the days of former 
Revolutions. The slumbering fires are now breaking forth from their 
secret caverns, to pour the lava of their wrath upon crowned heads, 
lolling in security, and royal seats become venerable amid the terrors of 
oppression. 

But no nation has ever existed where the fruits of its labors have been so 
signal and beneficial as our own. From the very commencement, we 
have been a radical, progressive people. The country was settled by 
many, who left with: yutere gret the pomp and pageantry of kingly power. 
They came to a land where the wild luxuriance of nature “speaking in 
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her thousand tongues,” reminded them of the freedom it was their’s 
to acquire. They found a place for sowing a better civilization than the 
world had yet known. In severing the bonds that linked them to the 
parent country, they but yielded obedience to the great radical principles 
impressed upon their minds. New ideas and new associations all tended to 
the same direction. Liberty became real—built her choicest temples, and 
lighted her holiest fires amongthem. The revolution—with its number- 
less instances of daring bravery, devoted patriotism, and patient endurance 
—with its thrilling incidents of contest and victory—brought home to 
Americans rewards too rich to be estimated, and opened to mankind 
higher hopes than had e’er been pictured in the wildest fancies. It was 
the result of the strong radical principles that had emanated from the pens 
of a Jefferson and an Adams, and been impressed on the minds of the 
people by the eloquence of an Otis and a Henry. 

No sooner had the smoke of the contest cleared away, than the great 
question of organizing a government, suited to the wants of this young 
people, was agitated. Here, the favorite doctrines of the two classes of 
politicians manifested themselves. One class was in favor of following 
the plan of the English government, with some important modifications, 
while the other was for establishing a new and _ untried form of 
government. The former were distrustful of new theories, and looked 
upon the experiment as one of danger. ‘The latter, inspired with a love 
for the great principles embodied in the Declaration of Independence, de- 
termined to exhibit to the world the sincerity of their professions. 
They understood the high duties that Heaven had given them to per- 
form ; and they labored with an earnestness worthy of their cause. But 
conservatism, though foiled, was by no means crushed; for it soon rose to 
superior influence in the cabinet of Washington, and gave tone to the 
administration of hissuccessor. But the same man, whose confidence in 
the integrity of the people knew no bounds—and who had interwoven in the 
texture of his inmost soul the fundamental truths of liberty and equality 
—was the chosen champion to seize them from the hands of weak friends 
and designing foes. The administration of Thomas Jefferson was a com- * 
plete specimen of pure, unadulter ated Radicalism. We see the abuses 
that had crept into our system torn out without mercy, We see reforms 
boldly planned and faithfully executed. The purchase of a large tract of 
foreign territory, whose proximity rendered its possession necessary to the 
enjoyment of our own resources, was effected amid the moanings of politi- 
cal croakers, and the fears of hapless conservatives. 

The war of 1812 again brought these two elements in collision. The 
feelings that each entertained toward the old country were wrought up to 
their highest extreme. The fears of the one and the boldness of the other 
were strongly exhibited. The conservative dreaded the provocation of 
Great Britain—the radicalist determined to maintain his rights at all 
hazards. He saw the principles that he cherished in imminent danger— 
and no means were too violent that would ensure their safety. At the 
close of the war the radical party was so powerful, that it met with no 
serious oppusition during the administration of Monroe. 

For a time the dividing lines of the two political parties were lost; but 
the greater portion of the bold, radical party, that had upheld Jefferson 
and Madison, soon rallied to the support of Andrew Jackson. His plain, 
republican habits, his bitter hatred of oppression, his inflexible courage in 
contending with wrong, recommended him to that party whose principles 
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needed promptness and determination to promote their success. His was 
a noble task—and well did he perform his part. Dida monied monster 
threaten to overawe by its power the votes of the people, and the authority 
of the government ?—with an alacrity that caused even friends to tremble, 
he at once, and forever, put an end to its dangerous existence. Wasa 
single member of the confederacy, by sowing the seeds of disaffection 
among the rest,fand bidding defiance to the laws, endangering the stability 
of the Union ‘—The man, above all others best suited for the occasion, 
fills the chair of state; and with an earnestness that sent a thrill of glad- 
ness to the hearts of his countrymen, he proclaims: ‘‘ The Union—it 
shall be preserved.” 

Little do we realize how great the debt we owe to those two able 
champions of Radicalism—Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 
The former was the great expounder of these truths which a sound 
philosophy had revealed to his mind, and a warm philanthropy made dear 
to his heart; the latter was the instrument selected to battle with their 
most terrible foes. Jefferson the more calmly—Jackson the more sternly 
—both of them effectively, gave to conservatism blows from which it can 
never recover. The convincing logic of the one, the clear earnestness of 
the other, have given the principles of Radicalism so strong a hold upon 
the affections of the American people, that time can never obliterate 
them. They have shown their fitness for all our wants—they have made 
it clear, that no other principles harmonize with the theory of our govern- 
ment. They taught us to guard with jealousy this rich birthright—to 
purge it from corruption—to preserve it from decay. 

The administration that has just closed has left on record other tri- 
umphs of the great radical doctrines that have been gradually acquiring a 
strong pre-eminence. The acquisition of the wealthy country bordering 
on the Pacific, where is destined to arise the Tyre of modern times—the 
restoration of the currency to its constitutional standard—the bursting of 
those shackles that have confined our trade within too narrow limits, are 
measures that render it one of the most remarkable in the history of this 
nation. 

We have to mourn that the steady march of the country in Radicalism 
has been arrested, and human progress thrown far in arrear, through the 
treason of the Van Buren faction. Through the unparalle sled ingri ititude 

of those who had received most from the country at the hands of radicals, 
conservatism is reinstated in the government, and popular progress re- 
tarded for at least a quarter of a century. 

The only consolation left us, is, that this change has not been effected 
by any conviction in the minds of the people that the measures of the 
preceding administration deserved repudiation, Argument had no voice 
in the contest. Traitors betrayed the country into the hands of an of 
soldier, who surrounds himself with a cabinet of the toughes conservatives ; 
he commits himself to them as an irresponsible agent, so completely, 
as to be but a solicitor of office for his friends, and most frequently an 
unsuccessful one. And thus is most fully illustrated that maxim of royal 
apologists—that “‘ whatever wrong the king commits is solely attributable 
to the folly or wickedness of his advisers.” 'T hey are not the Cabinet of 
the President—he is merely the President of his Cabinet. His ad- 
ministration has been conservative in the extreme; but we fear he may 
become somewhat radical towards the measures of his predecessor. 
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MY FIBST WEEK IN PARIS. 
(CONTINUED.) 


M. GAILLARDET, 


Tue next day, Tuesday, after breakfast, | was poring over the contents 
of the morning journals, which are daily overrunning with important news 
from all parts of Europe, when a visitor was announced, whose éntrée 
afforded me the liveliest pleasure. It was M. Gaillardet, former editor of 
the well-known Courier des Etats Unis, of New-York. His residence in 
Paris had greatly improved his health, seriously affected at one time by 
his unremitting labors; and his conversation, alw ays animated and intel- 
ligent, was more attractive and striking than ever. We talked a good 
deal of present affairs; but I found him wrapped up in a thick cover of 
caution, or very undecided in his judgment of affairs. This, however, 
is not to be wondered at; for, at the moment, whatever one may 
think ought to be done, of course no one can oppose or condemn when 
nothing is done. The policy of the government is evidently for the time 
to do nothing further than seek to preserve order in the country ; but it isa 
question whether wiser means than the mere employment of police could 
not be adopted for thatend. A good programme of rational reforms would 

o further to maintain tranquillity than a dozen armies. M. Gaillardet 
agreed readily enough in these opinions, but entertained sanguine hopes 
that all would go well. He expressed himself warmly in favor of the 
President ; but seemed, like others, a good deal perplexed what conclu- 
sion to form finally about him. He was so unlike the usual type of 
French character—so calm, reserved, and moderate in his sentiments and 
conduct, that it was almost impossible to get at his real views or senti- 
ments of men and things. ‘‘Je commence 4 croire que c'est un 
homme tres fin, et beaucoup plus fort qu'on ne croyait,” observed 
M. Gaillardet : “‘ Yes, you may depend on it, he has been underrated ; he 
is both abler and more calculating than people supposed.” J] passed from 
public matters to his private affairs, and found that the energy of the cz 
devant New-York journalist was by no means appeased by the success 
which had attended his previous efforts, but was straining itself up tonew 
exertions and greater triumphs. M. Gaillardet was at that moment making 
active preparations for canvassing an electoral district, on well-grounded 
hopes of representing it in the new assembly. He will be fortunate if he 
succeed ; for his long absence from France, together with his limited 
opportunities of making himself, previously widely known—both mili- 
tate against his chances of success, in comparison with rivals more 
advantageously situated. Accustomed to vanquish obstacles with rare 
good fortune, he is not dismayed at the difficulties before him, but per- 
sists in his intention of going to the polls; and should he ever arrive at 
the Assembly, he has no apprehensions, little as he has been habituated to 
that trying kind ofemployment, but that he will play his petit bout de réle, 
his small part there, with more or less of usefulness to his country. For 
my part I entertain no doubt of it. M. Gaillardet has enjoyed such ad- 
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vantages as no other Frenchman of his day possesses ; for his residence in 
the United States, and the daily necessity which compelled him there to 
closely study her institutions, and his vigilant observation of passing events, 
have enabled him to come to practical ‘conclusions on the true policy ofa 
popular government, which it will be his own fault if he do not turn to 
the benefit of her fame and influence in his own country. He is unques- 
tionably a man of very superior parts. His mind is agile, logical, and 
well-informed. His powers of application, the great secret of success, 

are disciplined by long effort, and his knowledge of the world is varied and 
profound. He unites every element for a great reputation in public life. 
His history is not a little singular, and for the most part quite unknown. He 
made his debut in Paris as a knight of the pen. In the last age, every 
adventurous spirit who set out in quest of fortune, expended his last ducat 
for the purchase of a sword, which he put cheerfully at the disposal, of 
truculent power. Now the world i is no longer regarded with Pistol, “as 
an oyster, which I with mine sword will open ;” but the intrepid spirits 
of this country who would rise to renown, are now compelled to take 
more pacific and laudable means of elevation. They employ pens instead 
of poignards, and seek to amuse or instruct the people, who were formerly 
the playthings of mere brutal propensities. . ‘This remark is illustrated by 
the mode in which nearly every public man of France has risen to emi- 
nence. M. Gaillardet began his course as the author of a striking and 
successful drama; and there was little prospect then that he would soon 
become distinguished as a politician. But soon after this he grew appa- 
rently dissatisfied at the slow and precarious employment at which he 
was toiling, and he determined upon an entirely new method of directing 
his industry. He invested his small patrimony in a commercial adven- 
ture, and embarked for the new world, where, doubtless, his fancy had 
been enflamed by the oft-repeated stories of rapid acquisition of fortune in 
commercial pursuits. He selected New-Orleans as the theatre of his 
new exploits, and the result was totally contrary to his sanguine expecta- 
tions. Ina short time, after one unlooked-for calamity and another, he 
wasted the whole of his means, and found himself not merely a bankrupt, 

but a helpless debtor to a considerable amount. In this desperate con- 
dition he set out, in a mood nearly bordering on despair, on his return to 
France, and arrived in the spring of 1846, in New-York, prepared to em- 
bark for his home. Here a sudden and unexpected revulsion in his melan- 
choly fortunes took place. He heard that the French journal, the 
Courier des Etats Unis, was for sale, at a very low price; for owing to 
the long illness of its owner, which ended finally in mental! alienation, “the 
joarnal had dwindled away almost to ruin. M. Gaillardet contracted for 
its purchase for the sum, I believe, of $5,000 ; and put himself at the 
head of its direction. Here he found himself in a sphere of action entirely 
congenial to his tastes and talents; and by extraordinary assiduity, the 
finest tact, and great administrative talent, he rapidly raised the fortunes 
of the sinking journal, till in two or three years it became one of the most 
prosperous establishments in the United States. M. Gaillardet had the 
good sense to keep clear of all entangling connection with parties, but 
took infinite pains to report with accuracy and impartiality, the political 

progress of the country, in a regular series of articles which he styled 

Bulletins, and whose precision and lucidity attracted the admiring atten- 
tion of all readers. They were largely read abroad ; and what little cor- 
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rect knowledge is possessed by the statesmen and journalists of Europe, 
may be solely traced to this singular source. In this respect, the French 
journal of New-York, which is widely circulated in Europe, renders the 
country immense services, which cannot be too highly esteemed. With- 
out dwe lling on the many interesting details of his man: gement, sufiive it 
to say, thi it in the incredible short time of sjx or seven years he amassed 
a handsome fortune, from a source always uncertain, and, in his case, far 
from promising. An important point | should not to his honor omit to 
state, is, that during the whole term of his editorship, M. Gaillardet was 
laboring under a severe pulmonary attack which repeatedly threatened his 
life. On more than one occasion I gave him up as lost; but, from the 
jaws of death, he would rise up, debilitated but indomitable, and renew 
his labors. His ambition enlarged its scope with the success of his enter- 
prise, and he accepted a brilliant offer for the sale of his journal, in the 
spring of last year, and confided its promising destinies to the worthy 
hands of his energetic and able successor, M. Arpin. Returning to 
France a one of the most interesting periods of her checquered history. 
M. Gaillardet is seeking, like a true patriot, to dedicate his services and 
experience to the benefit of his native country. He is busily engaged in 
preparing a work on his residence in the United States, which cannot be 
otherwise than immensely advantageous to both countries. We have 
never had amongst us a more acute observer, or one whose opportunities 
have been so ample of acquiring a correct knowledge of our national charae- 
ter and institutions. Whilst | admit the entire competency of M. Gail- 
lardet to undertake this work, | can as little doubt the perfect impartiality 
he will adopt, as in the facts displayed in all his statements respecting us. 
This is an admirable idea; and M. Gaillardet could hardly introduce him- 
self better, to his country and Europe, than in the brilliant pages of such 
a publication as he will not fail to produce, of a country which, throughout 
the world, is gradually concentrating, on her marvellous progress, the 
astonished eyes of all thinkers, and especially of all lovers of free institu- 
tions, 


MR. RUSH. 


Among the visits I paid to-day was one full of interest—to our widely 
esteemed minister in France. I have not for many years seen him in better 
health; and | find his attention keenly aroused to the importance of the 
great events passing around him. I talked to him a great deal of the 
last Revolution, of which he was an eye-witness, and where he felt called 
on to take a prominent part He was the first and only diplomatist who 
stepped forward at the most critical moment to recognize the advent of the 
Republic ; and this act was uot more intrepid than sagacious. Mr. Rush 
here found himself in one of those trying situations, where—amid circum- 
stances the most doubtful and with consequences the most grave dependent 
on his words and conduct—a public mau is sometimes compelled to act 
according to the sole dictates of his unaided judgment; taking on him- 
self an amount of responsibility that may, if not wisely assumed and ably 
borne, infallibly crush him under its tremendous weight. The sudden 
apparition of the French Republic of 1848, threw the whole diplomatic 
corps at Paris into dumb consternation. They looked with doubt and 
amazement on this half-formed monster, and then stared wonderingly on 
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each other, to know if it was real, or some horrid contrivance of a mob in 
the street, that would disappear at night with its dispersion. Mr. Rush 
—with that instinctive perception of the truth which an American always 
displays in all acts where the people are concerned, and which, be- 
sides, is natural enough, for he is more familiar with their nature—at 
once comprehended the whele extent and importance of the great event 
that had transpired, and prepared himself to act as his sympathies 
and sense of duty inspired. He took the precaution which judgment and 
courtesy both suggested, of calling on the different members of the corps 





diplomatique, and conferred with them freely on the unexpected state of 


things, of which they were joint witnesses. He received from them but 
one and the same auswer—that they would await instructions from their 
respective governments ; and meanwhile they would hold no relation what- 
ever with the existing authorities. Mr. Rush then frankly stated that he 
had decided on a different course, which he should not hesitate taking at 
whatever risk, though he felt sincere regrets at being thus obliged to 
separate himself from his confreres, with whom, up to that moment, he 
had been upon terms of the utmost harmony. He explained his situation, 
which they knew was every way so different from their own. His distance 


from his own country was so great, that if he adopted their course = 


abiding instructions, it would make him, probably, the last, instead ¢ 

among the first, to acknowledge the new government, which he was sure 
would be anything but satisfactory either to the government he repre- 
sented or to his fellow-couatrymen. He admitted all the responsibility 
of his position, and could not disguise from himself the fatal effects of his 
conduct upon his personal fortunes, should the new power, which had so 
suddenly sprung into existence, and with which he intended to open rela- 
tions, as quickly disappear again—a result which he could not deny was 
within the range of possibility. In fine, he received from his brother- 
diplomatists neither counsel nor encouragement ; and thrown entirely on his 
“wn resources, he allowed it to reach the Provisional Government that he 
was disposed to resume diplomatic connection with them, the moment he 
received notice of their organization. I have since learned from others, 
all the value of this resolute conduct upon the destiny of the young and 
tottering government, which derived new strength and courage from this 
bold official act. The effect of it on the population of Paris was trans- 
porting in the extreme, and went even to the amusing length of laying 
hold, one day in the streets, of some adventurous Yankee, whom they 


mistook for the minister, carrying him about in triumph, in spite of 


remonstrances and entreaties to the contrary. Too much praise cannot 
be accorded to Mr. Rush for his judicious and independent conduct ; and 
this result, amongst others, was achieved by it: he has shown to the 
French people how sincere and warm are our American sympathies for 
their political progress; and that we are in fact the only nation in the 
world that disinterestedly and earnestly rejoices in her welfare, belie ving 
that always to be clearly associated with the adoption of liberal institu- 
tions. It would be curious enough to know, were it possible, what effect 
the recognition of Mr. Rush of the Republican government had upon the 
various powers of Europe; but it is certain that it was not without an 
important and instant influence. It was immediately reported to the 
European governments ; and the English cabinet, not knowing what pos- 
sible advantage it might procure us, hastened to follow suit. What our 
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minister did from a lofty motive of respect for national feeling, other 
countries imitated either from interest or apprehension. This much is 
certain, that the Provisional Government of France owed a deep sense of 
regard, tos iy no more, to the frank and fearless act of our minister; and 
it was naturally to be expected that it would gladly seize the first occa- 
sion that arose, to make a marked display of such laudable sentiments. 
W hat, then, was the surprise of our Envoy, and the dissatisfaction of 
Americans at Paris, in May, 184%, when they found that, in the discourse 
of M. de Lamartine, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. to the National 
Assembly just met, wherein he gave a detailed account of all events that 
had occurred durirg his stewardship, that he, Lamartine, made no men- 
tion whatever of the United States, thou gh he omitted not to signalize 
with emphasis, the ready cordiality of all other countries in acknowledg- 
ing the faith of the Republic . It was due to Mr. Rush, who was the 
first, and only foreign minister, who invoked a prompt benediction on 
the bantling of the Ffotel de Ville, scarce a day old; it was doubly due 


to the pe ple of the United State Ss, who, with bonfires and shouts, assem- 
bled in all p® rts of the "Shines to give loud expressions of their joy at 
this renewed : pt at national independence on the part of the F rench 
people; yes, to both it was unquestionably In courtesy, at least. to 


put the United States on an equal rank with the other covernments, who 
more tardily followed her example. But she was deliberately passed 
over on ae solemn occasion by M. de Lamartine, who, but a few weeks 
before, when his power was less assured, had given such el: quent expres- 
sion of his thanks for the tim Ny and efféctual service of the American 
Minister. It was, p rhaps, beneath the dignity of our representative to 
take any official notice of shes cross and undeserved slight, almost reach- 
ing to the extent of an tnsult;—and I cannot but stop here, to admire 
for a moment the characteristic caution of Mr. Rush, who habitually 
avoids what other men so often seek, picking up causes of disagreement, 
which invariably lead to unpleasant results. But though our minister 
may not have thought fit to stoop to notice so unwarrantable an act of 
disrespect to a great nation, which had only just manifested its kindly 
sympathies to the very thoughtless individual who committed it, yet no 
obligation of any kind is imposed on third parties, to prevent their 
searching for the motive of such strange neglect. ] have taken no 

he first, that it 
was far from an accidental circumstance. From authorities of various 
kinds, and in which I am bound to plac e implicit reliance, I have re- 
ceived but one and the same account, which is so strange aud inexplica- 
ble, that I am sure it will be a difficult matter to make the people of the 
United States credit it. It is a fact, nevertheless, of some importance, 
and therefore it should be stated. It is becoming daily more and more 


t 


small pains to investigate the matter, for 1 believed from t 


necessary for our country, to know all they can gather as to the secret 
springs of action of foreign governments. There was a time when such 
things were of exceedingly small moment; when our relations were few 
and distant, and our interests beyond reach or danger. But in the 
present day, all that is changed. Our intercourse with Europe ts con- 
stant; our connections are steadily increasing, and political and moral 
influences are widely spreading over both sides of the Atlantic. The 
study of Europe, therefore, and of its policy and interests, become of pa- 
ramount importance, and every fact which tends to reveal it more clearly 
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to the American view, is one which belongs to history, and should not, 
from any short-sighted notions, be suppresse d or modified. The reason, 
then why M. de Lamartine studiously evaded any reference to the United 
State s in his report to the Nation il Assembly . touc hing the conduct of 
foreign governments towards the young Re ‘pub lic of France, was credat 
Judeu-, simply to conciliate the good « pinion of the Enzlish cabinet, and 
in compliance with its intimated wishes. This is, beyond question, a 
novel and extraordinary revelatio n; and thus, it appears, that in some 
two months after the Revolution of February, Is4s, which was incontes- 
tably the sole act of the pe ale of France, = of w hat English writers de- 
light to call the canazlle of the streets, the democratic government which 
sprung out of it was not ashamed to truckle at the footstool of the British 
aristocracy, at the price of its independence and nationality. It is per- 
fectly true, and perfectly disgraceful, that most of the men who presump- 
tuously put themselves at the head of the Revolution of February, in- 
stead of honestly seeking to carry out its principles, and give relief to the 
oppressed and suffering masses, oce upied themselves only with unworthy 
attempts to conciliate the good graces of their bitterest enemies, the Eng- 
lish government, and deliberately slight their well-known friends, the Ame- 
rican people. Louis Phillippe, in all his zeal for the famous entente cor- 
diale, never took such pains, certainly never descended to such sacrifices 
to cultivate intimate relations with the Enelish, as has done the successive 
governments of the French, from February ’48 up to this time. A fo- 
reigner would be Jed to think, from the crouching polic) y of her statesmen, 
that France could not stand a day without the arm of England to support 
her, or her friendly smile to calm her fears. I am far from blaming any 
French government who desires to maintain an amicable understanding 
with all countries, with a view to the commercial interests of all; but a 
government, whose origin is pure ly democ T itic, like that of last year in 
France, seeking to form a close political alliance with another govern- 
ment, whose nature is directly oppo sed, i ibsolutely aristocratic, is a 
contradiction so flagrant, as to subject the men who engage in it to have 
their suspicion to downright accusation of betraying the cause they pro- 
fessed to espouse. Why, let me ask any man of sense, should England 
be courted, even at the sacrifice of honor, and why should the United 
States be shunned by any government of the French? Certainly not 
from motives of interest, the only legitimate ones between governments, 
for France has infinitely more to gain from a close commercial alliance 
with us than with Eneland, though I admit she would be wise to encou- 
rage intimate connexion with both. If, then, considerations of trade did 
not influence her statesmen, political views alone could have induced 
them to ally themselves to England; and then it follows clearly that they 
are aristocrats in their ideas of government, and not democrats. 

I began this chapter relating an interview with Mr. Rush; but the 
conversation in which I engaged with him ran so entirely on the Revolu- 
tion, whose daily progress he contemplated, that in alluding to it I had 
been Jed into a digression, which, I am afraid, may be considered a litde 
out of place. And that, perhaps, is not the worst of it; for I run the risk 
of having my own reflections set down to the account of our esteemed 
plenipotentiary, who of all men else would be the most annoyed at such 
an inference. Whatever Mr. Rush may think on such matters as pertain 
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to state affairs, he 1s exceedingly discreet in expressing his opinions touch- 
ing them, I think it fortunate that our country was represented in France, 
at this particular juncture, by a diplomatist of so much experience and 
judicious reserve. Another, with the best intentions in the world, but 
led astray by the supposed kindly sentiments of the leading politicians of 
France, might have compromised himself and the dignity of country in 
a manner that would not tmprobably have led to uipleasant consequences 
Mr. Rush from the beginning has stood on the dé ensive, and sought no 
more familiar connection than mere official duties required. He has 
kept up a sufficient friendly imtercourse with succeeding governments, 
and avoided all intermeddling whatever. He cannot but see and regret 
the mistakes in policy of some of the leading statesmen of the day; but 


; 


he, no doubt, concludes, as al! do who look beyond the hour, that these 
statesmen will live to discover their errors, and perhaps be called to a 
severe account by their indignant countrymen. For myself, I do not 
hesitate to assert, that the policy which cultivates an exclusive alliance 
with England, and jealously stands aloof from the United States, is not 
only a mistaken one, but ré pugnant to the sentiments and opinions of the 
French people. There is no nation in the world held in such affection- 
ate esteem by the French as ours; and perhaps no better proof can be 
given than the behavior of the lower classes during the late Revolution 
to the Americans in Paris. It was only necessary to declare yourself an 
American to the most infuriated mob you met in the streets, with arms in 


] 


their hands and dripping with blood, than you were sure to be enthusias- 
tically cheered, as ‘“‘ fellow Republicans,” and the cry given to let you 
pass in safety to your homes.* It is just these touching demonstrations 


i q d 
f paternal feeling of the French people for their Republican brethren of 


* In corroboration of this, I am delighted to relate an anecdote which reached me, 
by mere accident, some days after | l written the abor 

Two American families who were living in Paris i bruary, 1848, becoming 
alarmed at the increasing agitation of the capital, determined, « t the last moment, 
to leave for some quieter neighb 100d, and 1 the very day that the Revolution 
broke out they took their departure, and made all haste by railroad to reach I 
They had not got more than ni miles from Paris when the train stopped, and they 
were told by the condnetor, that bridge ahead of them wa ire, l that pro- 
ceeding further was hopeless, aud it was equally imposs for them to run back 
iain, fo e rails behind | vreads ke ip re s nothing else to 
be do co l ma I } t. at mn sk Of i md outrage 
tro l I nob ed b ) lit ¢ tneu- 
sands. This wasa situation alar if enough to fi he stoutest eart with terror, and 
the etfect may be ima ined it the present, when t e was onlv one man to protect 
three or four ladies, with several children; to say nothing of femmes des chambres, and 
small parcels Their fri ht was exc Ssive, but escape was out ol ihe question. No- 


thing could be done but return to Paris, and run the gauntlet that awaited them. They 
passed along in a drizzling rain, covered with m i ind wo m down by fatigue. Shouts 
and imprecations made the air resound around them, for the very earth seemed teem- 
long, dreading 


ing with armed and savage men. With shrinking hearts they pust red 
i ] saite jot they 





} 11 
every moment to be waylaid, ro'’bed, and perhaps lain, when to their 


rea hed Paris. and bel eir t bul itiol s over. Hurryins throu h the barrtere 





they struck down t t that seemed to lead in the direction of their residence, 
when, of a . ) their conster on, they found themselves hemmed in pores a 
vast barricade, and in a moment were surrout.ded and seized by hundreds of fierce and 
desperate insurgents, disguised in n ;s, and armed to the teeth, who brand iad tats 
weapons. and threatened them w death. 


* Ha, ha!” they shouted in furious tones, “ you vile aristocrats, you have endeavored 
to escape—but you are not gone yet Aud we'll takecare of you now.” Their situation 
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the United States, that excites the alarm of monarchical po liticians, and 
stimulates them to court a connection with England, and give the go-bye 
to the ministers and the people of the United States. These paltry 
efforts to alienate two nations, bound together, not only by the strongest 
ties of amity im the past, but more closely allied by similar political prin- 
ciples and ide entity of interests in the prese nt, are as short-sighted as they 
will prove abortive. France and the United States are destined sooner 
or later to enter into the closest bonds of fellowship, and to form an 
union which, based on mutual sympathies and common interests, shall 
prove a bulwark to freedom, and, perhaps, the last hope of nations. 

There are no two people on earth which so singularly resemble each 
other in elevation of ideas, generosity of sentiment, and force of charac- 
ter. It is only necessary for them to know each other better, and no 
meddling, jesuitical politicians will hereafter succeed in throwing obstacles 
in the way of their fraternization. I have heard that there is nothing the 














was really fearful. Inflan drink and passion, these terrible men, further ex 
asperated by the combat ey were | engaged, were capable of any, and 
every excess, even to murder. rhe u | ul py party seeing themes lves ( oft from 
every resource, threw themselves on their knees, and endeavored to move their ruth- 
less captors by supplications and tears. They declared “ they were no aristocrats—but 
Re pal cans ilke ‘thems lves—t y were of th m in prin iple and sympathy—they 
we I English but Amer! 7 hich s s of bitter de » Ww returned 
i vy ex ! l ( 8s, I of nd I You | k 
at us th t way, lo you, by s tting yas Republic 1s, and p Ssil yo elves 
s Americans No, that won't do, as we wil! soon convince you.” The d n 
creased every moment ies s Angl — rt les re —rose on all 
sides, amid franti elisa ic 1 3. AT 8 izing one ¢ tiie 
ladies, whos S we 8 imm ceo pe ! | herself to « 
more he cE But wl cried, * we \ 1 prootl, n friends it 
we be] »% — \ ire { vy repu s—t! \ e not 1 but 
Am ins I » proof,” they roared in the h et ‘ ng 
tempest Every eve was bent on her—every upraised arm ret el—a breathless 
pause ¢ 1e At this Revolutionary period in France, scarce a family resident there 


but had deemed it prudent to provide themselves with an American flag. and in hurry 











1 wav from I s. by amere chan the lady in question stripped the banner from its 
staff, and rolled it up in a package she carried with her. In the desperate hope that it 
m y I il vy st 1 her 1, sl infolded, and raised it aloft. On one of its 
white stripes was written in large red letters, Les — Unis d’ Ameri —the United 
States of America The display of the national ensi » pr Vill beyond « stion the 
origin of tb prisoners, had a most extraordinary sctly ma il effect on the 
powder-begrimed mob around them. Off flew hat ~s—cheers rent the air— 
vive les Americains—vive le dra am de la liberte—*‘ long live the Americans—long 
live the flag of liberty,” was shouted from countless rnde throats. The wildest enthu- 
siusm seized on these tumultuous, but gallant men. They entreated a thousand pardons 
for the unthinking violens and in their frenzy fell on their knees, kissed the hands 
ot t S iy ud, Db eal Ons i ( ! t 1 home 
As it was, the d f a tort i nard, i l r\ \ can 
flac, w h was mounted ona lance; they escorted, amid every toker hn of respe ct and 
homa e. the gratel objects of ib d smocratic syu p ithies | ICK as the Ir lo ed 
lor re l ce 
Nothing could more happily confirm all mm spect lations on the realitv of French 
for An g | ( mo st the mas . sinc the 
ner claseca e natu y devoted to aristocratic privileges, and seek alliance with 
. hing b I 
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monarchs of Europe dread so much, as a good understanding between the 
free and high-spirited people of France. and the United States. Their 
apprehensions are well founded, for it may, by the will of Providence, vet 
devolve upon these two great riatons: who have so largely contribute d by 
aid and ex ample to each other’s feeder: to unite their irresistible forces, 
and emancipate the people of Europe from the toils of a pitiful minority 
of kings and oligarchists. Whoever doubts that the American people 
would not leap to join in such a glorious work of deliverance, underrates 
their humanity, and belies their chiv alry of soul. ‘They are not, as Na- 
poleon called the English, ‘a nation of shop-kee pers, ’”? who would rather 
see mankind perish than sacrifie e a day’s profits in trade. Whoever en- 
tertains this opinion of the American people will find themselves, when the 
occasion arrives, egregiously mistaken. 


LA FORIE AUX IDEES 


On the evening of the same day I have been speaking of, I went to one 
of the theatres, then giving a piece which enjoyed great popularity, and 
was nightly represe ‘nted amid shouts of laughter and torrents of applause. 
The name of it I have written above, and which I find hard to translate 
in a way to make very intelligible. ‘* Ideas at a Fair” will, perhaps, do 
for an explanation ; but the purport was a running-fire at the follies of 
the day, enacted in the political world. Many of the prominent charac- 
ters in public life, and well-known at Paris, were broadly caricatured on 
the stage. It might, in an American point of view, be considered rs 
tionable to introduce in such places, and in such a way, political doc- 
trines and their expounders, that more properly belong to scenes aa 
should always be respected by the satirist, and considered altogether be- 
yond the pale of the dramatist. In the United States such licence 
would Jead to serious results, endangering public order, and violating the 
tacit defence paid by all parties to the opinions of their adversaries. 
But with us such absurdities and such mcnstrosities—as we see delibe- 
rately shaped in Paris into all the logical proportions of a system of 
philosophy—are utterly out of the question. We have no pi arty amongst 
us who gravely sets up ‘the thesis, ‘‘ that all property is robbery ;” and who, 
by way of bettering the present condition of things, calmly propose, in 
the most scientific order, to overthrow all the present existing institutions 
of society, for some fantastic combinations of /abor and capital, which 
the theorists would have us believe, in the face of sense and repeated ex- 
periment, will Jead to results entirely satisfactory to all—in fact, to nothing 
less than to perfect hap piness. With propositions so trivial as these, per- 
haps the best answer is ridicule ; for then they are put to one use ‘ful pur- 
pose, at least, that of amusing the people. The ludicrous conceits of the 
Socialists made up the sté iple of the lively farce all Paris was going night 
after night to laugh at; and I felt, both from the ingenious manner in 
which these were e xposed, as well as the general merriment they were 
received with by the audience, that there was not muc 7 > apprehend 
from their adoptio n by the present generation, at lea * Frenchmen. 
I had been somewhat misinformed, I found, as to dhe: ie saad of the 
play, for many assured me that it abounded with sharp hits at the expense 
of the Re public itself: and this was quoted daily, by many, in testimony 
of the general unpopularity of this form of government. But no such 
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thing There was here and there a playful allusion to the altered state 
of things, but nothing whatever condemnatory, or even sarcastic ; nothing 
that even so sensitive a republican as myself could take the slightest 
offence at. The French, however, areso excellent in their wit—of such 
‘ exquisite fancy’’—that they can venture to shed over the subject, the 
dearest to you, the flickerings of their light and graceful humor, without 
giving you the least annoyance inthe world. They never knock you 
down with a coarse and heavy jest, nor irritate you with spiteful sarcasm ; 
but they make a ring around you with a gay string of bon mots and jeux 
d'esprits, that sparkle and burst with so oirthful a report, leaving no 
sting or trace behind, that you are disposed at once to join in the sport, 
and consent cheerfully to be the vic tim, for the s in of the fun. 

Who would think that | am_ writing of the French, and assigning to 
them traits of such winning amiability and attractive good-nature, when 
we so often read of their ferocity of character, and terrible blood-thirsti- 


ness. But it is perfectly true, that the French are re: lly the most 
amiable people I have ever met—and if not the most difficult to offe nd, 
certainly the easiest to conciliate. The magic word of—‘ Pardon, 


Monsieur,” wil! instantly efface almost an irreparable injury, and convert 
the man coolly prep: aring to cut your throat into an agreeable companion ; 
or your vis-a-vis In a qui adrille, should you happen to be at a ball. 

There was one thing, 1 confess, surprised me a little, as I looked 
round the theatre, during the entre-actes—and that was, to see it so 
crowded with the same elegantly dressed people as former] y—Just as gay, as 
ogling, and as naughtily dispose -d, as they ever were when the Revolution 


ind Re public of 1848 was little dreamt of. Here was a monarchy 
turned, with the rapidity that a conjurer turned your handkerchief into a 
omelet—presto !—into a Republic, with its presidents, its universal 


suffrage, and nobility without titles; and yet the theatres are just as 
crowded, the pieces just as piquant, and the actresses just as irresistible, 
as if nothing at all had happened. Well, really these French are getting 
as expert in oes revolutions as they are in manufacturing new 
plays; so that they make no more of them than they do of a representa- 
tion Sceinabe. Tl ey think no more of these terrible events, that 
shake the whole land to its foundation, than a Yankee captain does of an 
iceberg—who is rather willing to take a bump, for the fun of scaring the 
breath out of his passengers. " Feat ys ha French are a queer set, and 
there’s few who understand them. 1 have taken no small pains to study 
them out; and it will go hard but that I give you a better notion of their 
oddities than you ever had before. So endeth my second day in dear, 
delightful Paris. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
, 

I hurried off early on Wednesday morning, between nine and ten 
o'clock, his hour of reception, to pay @ visit to young Napoleon, whom 
I met some two years ago in fo don. He was now living with his 
father, Jerome, ex-king of Westphalia, who was lately invested with the 
functions of Governor of the Hopital des Invalides. I regarded, with 
deeper interest than ever before, this noble edifice, as | slowly approached 
it from the main avenue in front, and could not help giving way to many 
strange reflections on the vicissitudes of human affairs. This noble hos- 
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pital, built by Louis XIV., with all! the aplondor and prodigality he be- 
stowed on his palace, was now almost entirely occupied by the mouldering 
remnants of the ‘Grand Army” of Napoleon. But a War years ago it 
became the mausoleum of the E nperor himself, who came back in death 
to join those who had so largely contributed to his glory ; aid now it was 
the last refuge of his only surviving brother, to whom fate in its caprice 

had awarded the graceful and touching task of officially wate ies over 
the iene remains of his immortal relation. As | passed the princi- 
pal gate, where my business was demanded, and entered the grounds, 
which are handsomely laid out in flower-beds, grass-plots, and gravel 
walks, | met, hopping about here and there, numbers of the invalides, 
venerable men, but who had much the same effect on me as of so many 
wounded old birds, with their legs or wings clipped off; for all of them 
was minus something, and who moved along with slow, irregular jerks, 
which could hardly be considered walking. The unpleasant effect of all 
this cruel mangling of the human body, was almost entirely removed by 
the neat appearance of these vivux braves, in their blue uniforms and 


white plated buttons, and by their calm and cheerful manners. Some 





were clustered together in groups, discussing with subdued animation 
the news of the day; others were sitting alone, contemplating with 
complacency the surrounding objects; many more were fluttering and 
skipping about after what fashion they could; but all seemed perfectly 


contented and happy. Notwithstanding the novelty and charm of the 
tableau, T could not refrain from putting to myself a few democratic que- 
ries, such as—th e utility of emp! oying men, all the early part of their 
lives, in butchering each other, to gratify the bad passions of govern- 


nents; and then, as to po expense inflicted on the state, in keeping up 
these vast hospitals for their reception all the rest of their days, with its 
costly retinue of governors and officers. The day will yet come when 
the famous Hopital des Invalides will be tenantless, or [ am mistaken in 
the p icific effects of democracy. 

So saying, | turned down a corridor of the main building I had en- 
tered, and coming to a closed door, [ rang, and a servant presented him- 
self. ** Le Prince Napoleon,” I asked. ‘* Montez, Mi nsieur,”’ was the 
reply; and I ascended a broad staircase which conducted to the private 

partments of the governor. A valet met me at the top, and took my 

card in to his master. He returned in an instant and ushered me in. 
The Prince was kind enough to meet me in the anti-chamber, and shak- 
ing me warmly by the hand, conducted me into his saloon. I found him 
in no wise changed in his manners by his sudden elevation of fortune, 
but just as aor hearty, and off-hand as before. We sat down and in- 
dulged in mi itu: il inquiries. He thanked me very cordially for the “ flat- 
tering mention,” he was pleased to say, I had made of him in print, and 
which a mutual friend in Paris had sent him. I referred, naturally, to 
the extraordinary events which had transpired in the short interval which 
had ensued since [ saw him in London; and felicitated him warmly on 
his return to France, under circumstances so creditable, alike to his fa- 
mily and the French nation. 

Che conversation then turned on politics ; and I found, to my surprise, 
that he still entertained the same broad, democratic sentiments he 
expressed, under circumstances so different, two years ago. I feel indis- 
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posed to give any verbatim report of his remarks, though he makes no 
secret whatever of his opinions. 

He agreed with me entirely in thinking that the election of his cousin 
to the presidency was never meant by the people merely, or at all, as a 
protest against a republican form of government; but was designed to 
convey an expression of national feeling in favor of the heir of the Em- 
peror, whom they desired as their ruler, without any arriere pensée 
whatever. 

“fs it true, Prince, will you allow me to ask,” said I, with some hesi- 
tation, ‘that you have suspended friendly relations with the President, 
which is so generally rumored 2?” 

* Not at all,” he answered, with vivacity, ‘‘ I see him very often. We 
are cood friends, for he is always dour et boa—mild and kind. He al- 
lows me to say just what I think; and [ take no pains to disguise before 
him, or publicly, what my opinions are of those gentlemen of the Rue 
Porteus, who now gather so officiously around him. But he has only one 
reply to me—that he will wait till the new Chamber assembles, and then 
he will see what can be done. If he trusts to these new friends of his, 
there will be no more done then, I fear, than now. But have you seen 
Louis yet?” 

‘“* No, for I have only just come to Paris; but I inscribed my name at 
the Palace yesterday.” 

“Oh, he will never see or hear of that; but you must go to his ball 
to-night, and you wil] meet him there.” 

«‘T should like nothing better, Prince,” I answered ; “ but where am I 
to get an invitation ?” 

**] will take care of that,” he returned; and ringing a bell, he said to 
the servant who came: ‘ Tell my secretary to write immediately to the 
Elysei, and request an invitation to the ball to-night to be sent—where 
are you living ?”’-—turning to me. I gave him my card with my 
address. 

** C'est ca. Here, inclose this card, and order the invitation to be sent 
immediately. Say, merely, it is for an old friend of the President’s, and 
at my application.” 

“You are very good-natured, Prince,” I said, bowing my thanks, ‘ to 
take so much trouble to oblige me.” 

** Not at all. Lam happy to do you so small a service ——” 

I rose to take my leave, for I had observed, in passing, several persons 
in the anti-chamber waiting for an audience. 

In bidding me adieu, the Prince begced me, with the utmost kindness, 
to come and see him often. ‘“ BetWeen nine and ten o’clock in the 


morning,” he said, “‘ you will always be sure to find me.” 


I bent my way, of course, most agreeably impressed, as I had reason to 
be, with the genuine politeness and unaffected amiability of my former 
London acquaintance. I mused for some time over what had occurred, 
and I found that my first ideas of his character were entirely confirmed 
by what I had seen again of him that morning. Two years, to be sure, 


! | 


had elapsed, and great events in which he was, necessarily, called to play 


a part, had intervened ; events, indeed, which had given him ten years cf 


ordinary political experience. ‘Time and history had not passed over 
him without leaving their traces; but all the elements I had early 
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discovered in his nature still remained undiminished. A _ penetrating 
mind, strong convictions, and determined energy, these were the salient 
traits that first struck me, and this last interview only brought them more 
clearly to the surface than ever, It was evident that he was forming for 
himself independent views of politics, and that he was resolved to cling 
to his original opinions, in spite of influence or temptation to the contrary. 
Whether his sympathies were with the masses, I had not yet any chance 
of judging, but this, too, was probab le, from what I had heard of mas real 
kindness of heart; but what was equally importi ant, his mind had firm y 
settled down in favor of an honest application of democratic principles to 
France. If he had intrepidity of character enough openly to proclaim 
these views, and ability enough to defend them skilfully at the National 
Tribune, then it was not difficult to foresee that he was destined to give 
great embarrassment to the monarchical party all over Europe. He was, 
in all probability, likely to become a leader of the masses, and how far he 
went with them, or they with him, depended entirely on his capacity to 
conduct and control them. From - it he had let dro Dp, t was to be ap- 
pre ‘hended that his cousin, the President. had yielded something too much 
of his own moderate, sensible views, to the reactionary influence pressing 
around him. This is just what those who like him best feared the eat, 
for his nature is so well expressed in the words, that the Prince Napo- 
leon had that morning applied to him, being really of so mild and amiable 
a texture, that he was, perhaps, in matters where he might be in doubt, 
very apt to concede to those, who professed with show of reason to be 
bettér informed. 

I foresee with great regret the early chance of the two cousins, who 
have hitherto lived in bonds of the closest amity, separating into widely 
different paths of politics. Not that | believe that, at the bottom, there 
is much, if any, dissimilarity of purpose; for though the President of the 
Republic may not in his political conclusions be quite so determined a 
democrat, vet in his honest sympathy for the masses, he would go, I doubt 
not, quite as far in progression and reform. But what I appre shend is this, 
that the President, entirely surrounded by a ciass of men who, whe ther 
from obstinacy or incapacity, seem quite incapable . comprehending the 
steady progress of popular power in France, may by these insidious or 
ignorant counsels, be led so far astray from hin own original intentions, 

, pe rhaps, to forfeit the favor of the people, and seriously compromise 
the interests of his country. The prominent public men of France are, 
for the most part, irretrievably ruined in the estimation of the country ; for 
their political conduct has been so contradictory, their want of principles 
so evident, and their derelictions of common honesty so frequent and 
flagrant, that no person puts any faith in their professions, or any hope in 
their guidance. Without setting them down as more dishonest than poli- 
ticians generally, | believe they cannot bring themselves to comprehend, 
or admit that there is truth or solidity in popular progress. They cling 
to the idea that the masses are ignorant, capricious, and brutal, and that, 
consequently, they can be deceived, imposed on, and oppressed. All 
the grand political events of the last sixty years in France, prove 
incontestably to those whom neither passion nor interest blind, both the 
intelligence and decision of the masses, who thus show that they know 
their power, and are determined on reme dy ; ; all these extraordinary events, 
I repeat, are interpreted by these false and foolish men as so m: ny acci- 
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dents, without motive or aim; and that to escape from their consequences 
it is only necessary to invent new tricks, and persevere in the same stupid 
course of resistance and duplicity. It is, indeed, a subject of mysterious 
wonder, that Providence should allow the happiness of men and the des- 
tiny of nations to be jeopardized for long years by the mischievous in- 
trigues of corrupt and wicked men, and “that the dazzling radiance of 
truth should not be permitted to shine out, like the sun at meridian, so 
as to enlighten the whole world in one day, and forever confound the 
plottings of the designing. ‘To return, however, to the reflections I was 
just indulging, on my walk home from the Invalides, | began to give 
way to gloomy apprehensions of the future. My previous acquaintance 
with the President had inspired me, as all those who approach him, 
with sincere regard ; and the many conversations he had honored me with, 
had always led me to entertain confident expectations of vast reputation 
for himself, and immense advantage to his country, should it ever be his 
good fortune, which seemed then so improbable, to arrive at power. 
And now, by a change in the wheel of fortune so miraculous, as to let 
the hand of Providence be seen in its result, Louis Napoleon found 
himself at the head of the French nation; and no sooner was he then 
ready, and devoted to fulfil _ mission apparently assigned him, than, 
it appears, a noxious band of men, hitherto his most inveterate ene- 
mies, spring forward, blind his vision, poison his ears, and struggle des- 
perately with each other, to lead him towards a fatal abyss. Can this 
be so?—This query I repeated over and over to myself, each time grow- 
ing more anxious and depressed. I had no data yet to lead me to a safe 
conclusion, and I sought rather to hope it otherwise. The Prince N: apo- 
leon, whom I had just quitted, might himself be misled by his fears or his 
true affection for his cousin; and after all, when I came to think of it, 
what could be more sage and discreet than the conduct the President 
has marked out for himself, in the words he had used to his cousin, “ to 
wait till the new chamber assembled, and see what the country required.” 
My interest now was keenly aroused, and I was bent on keeping a vigi- 
lant gaze on public affairs hereafter, ‘‘ wearing my eye thus,” as the 
alarmed Othello said, neither too suspicious, nor yet too confident. | deem 
it a matter of paramount importance, for the sake of truth, of honesty, 
and of the future peace of the world, that passing events in France should 


be honestly chronicled ; and | am as fit for that task as another, and per- 
that all have not obtained. I 


haps, enjoy, by accident, some advantages 
shall report impartially, “‘ nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice.” 

I dined to-day with an old friend of mine, but lately a resident of 
Philadelphia, and who, for the sake of his wife’s health, has resolved on 
spending a few years in Paris. He has a noble fortune, and is making 
a judicious applic: ition of it to his own comfort, and the advent ige of his 
friends. There is no city, as | have before said, so much frequented by 
foreigners as this, and many of those of high rank and great wealth, whic h 
is prodigally dispensed in gorgeous entertainments. But it is strange, 
that amongst them all some American or another, ever and anon raises 
his republican head, and maintains with intrepidity a successful rivalry in 
social splendor, which redounds equally to his own credit, and the impor- 
tance of his country. It is only a few years since, that not Paris only, 
but all fashionable Hurope, talked with incredulity of the princely magni- 
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ficence of an American mansion, which, by the elegance of its company, 

and the surpassing richness of its costly fétes, became the most recherché 
rendezvous of the beau monde in this capital. And in the present case, 
another American house has succeeded, which, without any ambitious 
pre tensions to fashionable eclat, has already acquired an envi: able distine- 
tion among the elite of Parisian society. On every side [ had heard, 

since my arrival, flattering mention m: ide of my friend’s establishment ; 
and I went to one of his grand dinners with no little ¢ urlosity, to ascer- 
tain by what displ: iy of good taste, and elegance combined, alw: 1ys Indis- 
pens ible in Paris for a succes, he had, without striving or e ffort, contrived 
in so short a time to reach so lofty a position in French socie ty. His re- 

sidence was situated in the consecrated quarter of the Faubourgh St. 
Germain, and consisted of the greater part of one of its old and finest 
hotels.* Passing through a commodious anti-chamber, | found the com- 
pany assembled in a good sized and richly furnished saloon, from whence 
we proceeded, on the announcement of dinner, toa salle a manger of very 
noble proportions. The guests numbered some twenty-five, consisting 
chiefly of foreigners, with the addition of some American fi wnilies resident 
in Paris, the American minister and his amiable family included I 
was greatly struck with the pleasing effect of the garniture de table, 
which was of frosted silver, very little used in France, and of a style en- 
tirely new, which I afterwards learnt was suggested to the manufacturer 
by our host himself. The chief centre-piece consisted of a large vase 
filled with fresh flowers. ‘I'wo capacious rafraichivaires for wine, gar- 
nished at the end of the table, whilst a blazing mass of light from numer- 
ous candelabra, all in silver, threw its radiance over the whole. Each of 
these various pieces were supported by small figures, which, for want of 
another name, [ will call cupids, and for perfection of form, gracefulness, 

and animation of attitude, could hardly be surpassed. Of the dinner itse if 
it was beyond praise for the rarity and delicacy of its viands; and to mea- 
sure by the vulgar standard of cost, it seemed as if outlay had never en- 
tered into the consideration of our generous Amphytrion. In leaving the 
dinner-room, we entered by a different door into the grand saloon, a truly 
splendid apartment, decorated in white and gold. Another saloon was 
open beyond this of a smaller size, but great beauty. An evening party 
began to assemble by ten, and the room of reception soon echoed with 
the loud sounding titles of the oldest families of France, which are all 
the more dearly ¢ lung to from a deep and painful sense, that their prestige 
is rapidly passing away. Amid this affluence of rank ‘and | iigh-breeding, 

nothing gave me a keener glow of satisfaction, than to behold the perfect 
ease and grace with which the lovely lady-hostess presided over her com- 
pany. Her extraordinary beauty has long been the marvel of more than 
one European ¢ apital ; but what, perhaps, is still more surprising to the 
representatives of genealogies some centuries old, is the singular self- 
possession and quiet reficence of an American lady, whem our history 
shows could not borrow its authority from a family over some two or 
three generations. Such a fact as this must be a violent blow to the 
illusions of Europe, which is so much given to suppose that breeding, like 
certain wine, requires long years to soften and enhance its quality. 


I should apprise my readers who have not visited Paris, that ‘* Hotel’’ is applied to 
én private mansions of the aristocracy. 
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This firm steadiness of manner, which the French so aptly expressed in the 
word a plomd, is strikingly characteristic of the Americans generally ; and 
I remember a pleasant chat I had on this point with an experienced and 
close observer. It was in Holland, in 1845, that I went one day to court 
to be presented by our accomplished charge there, Mr. Davizac, to King 
William, lately deceased. We were standing in an ante-room, previous 
to our audience, where there was collected a large group of distinguished 
persons, from different parts of Europe, with their respective ambassa- 
dors, waiting for presentation. Every now and then the doors of the 
audience-chamber were thrown open, with a good deal of fracas to admit 
some new party, when I could hardly help smiling at the species - 
tremor which seized the greater part of the company at the thought of 
nearer r approach to roy alty. My comments on this drew Mr. Sica 
into one of those lively conversations for which he is so renowned, and 
he gave many instances of the singular composure which on similar occa- 
sions he had always seen evinced by the Americans of both sexes. With- 
out ever being wanting in decorum or due respect, they seemed of all 
other people the only ones perfectly impenetrable to that sacred awe 
which poets will have it, ‘‘ doth hedge a king.” 

It was not much after ten, when I drove away from the hospitable roof 
of my American friend in the Faubourgh St. Germain, to attend the ball 
of the President, at the Elysée National. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WRITTEN FOR MUSIC. 


WueEn first we met, in happy youth, 

Unschooled in life’s stern ways, 
What sunny dyes, 
Before our eyes, 

Bright fancy spread o'er coming days. 
We little knew 
Each fitful hue 

Would fade and darken, as the light 
Of youth and mirth, 
Which gave it birth, 

Withdrew its magic from our sight. 


Look back—where are the flowers that cheer’d 

Our morning with their bloom ? 
They’re dead, they’re gone, 
We two alone 

Are left to mourn their early doom. 
Earth was not meet 
For aught so sweet 

In cheerless exile long to stay. 
The fairest things 
Bright morning brings 

Are ever first to fade away. 





Flogging in the Navy. 


FLOGGING IN THE NAVY, 


Part I].—Ossecrions ro 1rs ABouiTion Mer, 


We will now endeavor to show the insufficiency of the objections 
urged against the repeal of the laws which sanction flogging in the navy. 

All injurious imputations upon those officers of the naval service who 
entertain different opinions, will be avoided with sedulous care. Should 
any harshness of judgment be expressed, it will be understood to apply 
to the acts of legislation, and not to the agents who have been designated 
to execute those acts. Opposition may come from some, who, instead 
of replying to arguments and to facts, will assail the motives of the 
writer. In fair combat and with lawful weapons, we do not mistrust the 
issue of the conflict; but where a feeling of personality exists, the ad- 
vocates of the relics of barbarous times may resort to the mode of war- 
fare of barbarous nations, and trust rather ‘‘to the venom of the shaft 
than the rigor of the bow.” At all events, we will discuss the question 
without passion or violence. In the language of an eloquent friend of 
the cause, Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, we ‘will advocate this thing tem- 
perately, but firmly. Virtue never accomplishes her object by storm; 
vice always resorts to it. We are not for breaking down the system in 
spite of the law; but we are for reforming the law, and abolishing the 
soul-sickening and degrading sight of a man tortured by the application 
of the lash. 

In the discussions which have taken place upon this subject in the 
halls of Congress, and in the public prints, it is presumed that all the 
arguments have been elicited which the advocates of the law can adduce 
in its support. These will be examined severally. 

It is contended, in the first place, that the antiquity of the practice of 
flogging sailors affords a proper ground for its continuance. The same 
argument has been made use of, and with as much propriety, to perpe- 
tuate every abuse that has ever existed, and to oppose every reform that 
has ever been agitated. 

Nothing is more obvious than the softening influences of civilization 
upon the human character. We remark this in the less harsh methods 
of correction practised, as refinement advances, in the work-shop, the 
school-room, the domestic household, and even the prison. But milder 
substitutes have in no age been proposed without having to encounter 
violent opposition from those conservative advocates of the olden time, 
who forbode evil from every change. It is the same with the laws which 
sanction flogging and arbitrary punishments in the navy. Although 
these are admitted to be discreditable to the civilization of the age and 
the republican professions of the country, they still find upholders among 
the most distinguished legislators of the land, upon the ground of time- 
honored usage. 

The origin of flogging sailors, for aught we know to the contrary, 
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may have been antediluvial. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
be assured of the indisputable fact, that the existing naval code has un- 
dergone scarcely any change, so far as the rights" of seamen are con- 
cerned, from the regulations used for the English navy in the reign of 
the latter Stuarts, when the military and naval services were, for the first 
time, entirely separated. Doubtless the practice enjoyed high favor, 
and was in vigorous employment at that period; but the treatment of 
sailors was not more barbarous than may bave been expected in a state 
of society where the lash was of such general application. Merciless 
floggings were then an ordinary punishment, observes Mr. Macaulay, for 
political misdemeanors of no very aggravated kind. Men were sen- 
tenced, for hasty words spoken against government, to pain so excruci- 
ating, that they begged with unfeigned earnestness to be brought to trial 
on capital charges, and sent to the gallows. 

Our naval polity being derived from that of the English, and their’s 
having received the stamp from the particular period referred to, ren- 
ders it proper to mention, from the authority of the distinguished writer 
quoted above, a few instances of punishments inflicted on individuals at 
that time, and learn from them the value to be attached to precedents 
of that historical era: Alice Lisle, for affording a hospitable shelter to 
an unfortunate friend, and Elizabeth Gauntt, for charity bestowed upon 
a distressed fugitive, were sentenced to be burned at the stake. A 
woman, for idle words uttered during a period of rebellion, was con- 
demned to be whipped through all the market towns of her county, after 
the insurrection was quelled. ‘The sentence of a boy for seditious words 
was, that he should be imprisoned seven years, and during that period be 
flogged through every market town in Dorsetshire every year. That 
floggings i in those d: ays were horribly severe, can be judged of from a 
record ‘made of one, where seventeen hundred stripes were inflicted upon 
a single occasion. ‘The blood is described to have run down in rivulets, 
while the -bellowings of the sufferers were frightful to hear. It was in 
times that tolerated legal cruelties like these —whe sre a man, pressed to 
death for refusing to plead—a woman burned for coining—excited less 
sympathy than is now felt for a galled horse, or an over-driven ox* 
That those who had the making of | laws for the navy, from which our 
own have derived much of their letter and all of their spirit, mercifully 
ordained, for the government of a ship’s company, that if the offender 
be a private, he might be flogged by order of the captain, or be pun- 
ished according to the custom of the sea service. The obsolete cruel- 
ties of keel-hauling, and running the gauntlet, prevailed at that period 
on board English ships.+ T hat they are not now part of the usages of 


* Macaulay. 


t Keel-hauling was executed by plunging the de linquent repeatedly urder the ship’s 
bottom on the one side, and hoisting him up on the other, after having passed his 
body under the keel. The punishment of running the gauntlet was inflicted in the 
following manuer: The whole ship’s crew was ranged in two rows, standing face to 
face on both sides of the deck, so as to form a line, whereby to go forward on one 
side, and return aft on another; each person being furnished with a small. twiste sd cord, 
or spun yarn, called a kniifle, having two or three knots uponit. The delinquent was 
then stripped uaked above the waist, and compelled to march forward in ordinary 

or quic +k ume between the two rows of men, and aft on the other side, a certain num- 
ber of times, rarely exceeding three; during which every person gave him a stripe 
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the sea service, may be thought, by the admirers of antiquity, to detract 
from the means of a wholesome discipline for the navy. The introduc- 
tion of these anomalous features into the statute book of this country, has 
been shown to have occurred at an epoch the least favorable to the grand 
principles of republicanism—viz., 1799 and 1800, during the domina- 
tion of a party, whose monarchical measures shortly afterw ards consigned 
them to political perdition. That the ‘ act for the better government 
of the navy” has not been regarded in the same obje ctionable light as 
its cotemporaries, the alien and the sedition law, is due to the frie ndless 
position of the seaman, and because the nature of his occupation affords 
him no political weight. 

Kindred in character to the argument derived from ancient usages, is 
the objection urged against the repeal of these laws—of its being opposed 
by the geners al experience and unanimous wishes of the officers of the 
navy. Navy. officers are not so unanimous upon this point as has been 
asserted; but ifthey were, what is the positive value of their experience? 
Have they ever made the experiment of dispensing with it? Itis doubt- 
ful whether a ship of war of the United States Navy ever yet perfected a 
cruise without a resort to stripes. And if experience, deduced from ac- 
tual trial, was adverse to the propriety of its abolition, even that would 
afford no proof of its necessity, as lung as the law which confers the 
authority to scourge remains upon the statute book. Besides the intro- 
duction at once of a better class of persons into the navy, the repeal of 
the laws giving the arbitrary power of degrading a fellow-man, would be 
followed by a moral effect, that might immediately change the whole 
aspect of the argument. The sailor, feeling himself elevated to the dig- 
nity of a man created in God’s ima ge, and looking to other inducements 
for his good conduct than the fear of bodily chastisement, would attain 
to a greater self-respect; while the officer, deprived of the power to order 
this humiliation, would attach to his subordinate the consideration due 
a fellow-being—his equal in the eyes of their common Creator. How 
far this moral obligation would remove the necessity for severe measures 
of punishment and restraint, we do not pretend to say; nor is it the 
present intention to enter into this branch of the inquiry : it is men- 
tioned here merely to show that the experience of officers is not entitled 
to the weight that would at the first glance be supposed. Accustomed 
to see the lash used as almost the sole means of correction, individuals 
among them are naturally led to infer, without any particular examina- 
tion into, or reflection upon the subject, that there exists no other safe 
or sure means of checking the vicious; for no one will deny that minds 
of the best capacity and well improved, are constantly adopted to the 
mould surrounding influences by insensible effects. It is not conceded, 
however, that the “universal sentiment is what it has been proclaimed. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to arrive at correct results respecting in- 


with his knittle as he passed along. Although the punishment was termed running 
the gauntlet, yet the de ‘linquent was never permitted to run between the ranks of 
his executioners, because it was usual to compel him to mareh in ordinary or quick 
time, preceded by the master-at-arms with a drawn sword pointed in the rear to- 
wards him, while the corporal followed him behind at a proper distance with an- 
otber drawn sword; or, instead of the corporal, it was sometimes usual to cause the 
boatswain’s mate to follow him, furnished with a cat-of-nine-tails; but he never ap- 
plied the lash of it in the march, unless the offender retrograded.—M‘Arthwr, Vol. IZ, 
p. 328. 
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dividual views, as the current sets so strongly against any change, that 
an open opponent might give offence to those whom he esteems, and is 
in daily association with, besides having his motives for expressing a 
candid opinion called in question. The position of such an opponent 
can be estimated by those who recollect the storm of bank indignation 
with which prominent men in commercial cities, (Philadelphia espe- 
cially,) who upheld Gen. Jackson in his contest with the United States 
Bank in 1833, were assailed. 

Complaints against flogging in the navy do’ not come from sailors, it 
is contended: those whom its abolition would most affect, do not ask 
for any change. Demagogues and disappointed persons, who have no 
business whatever with nautical affairs, are alone concerned in agitating 
the subject : sailors, we are told, are satisfied as they are. This method 
of reasoning has ever been the shift of the advocates of exclusive privi- 
lege. Opponents of the English game laws are met with the taunt, that 
the agricultural community do not object to them, as affecting their pros- 
perity ; but that town councils and city politicians, having po personal 
interest in the matter, busy themselves with what does not concern them. 
He who warns the public against the notes of a bank, whose over-issues 
threaten an early catastrophe, is told that the unsuspecting holders, but 
for him, would not object to such a currency. When, by an artificial 
system of protection, a few have been enriched at the expense of the 
many, we hear it said, that the poor and the needy, whose misery have 
been thus induced, do not ask for any change. And so with sailors. It 
becomes us to inquire how far such an assertion is correct; and if so, to 
what causes it is due. 

Public gullibility has not yet been baited with the declaration, that 
all sailors who serve in men-of-war wish corporal punishment retained. 
Good seamen, who are disposed to do their duty, and are unwilling to 
have imposed on them the duty of others, alone are said to desire it. 
“Good seamen,” says one of the most eminent advocates of flogging, 
the Ear] of Dundonald, “ are thoroughly aware that they have nothing 
to fear from a judicious minded captain—a man of sense, who knows 
his duty, and their own.’”’ Will his lordship underwrite all naval cap- 
tains for judgment, sense, and professional knowledge? Otherwise 
“ good seamen’’ ever will have something to fear. ‘‘ There are always a 
set of vagabonds in every ship,” continues his lordship, “‘ who, unless it 
were for the fear of corporal punishment, would throw the whole of their 
proportion of the duties to be performed, on the good and willing men, 
whose work would then be largely increased: hence, the really well- 
disposed seamen have no sympathy for these fellows, and always consi- 
der the lash to be justly and properly applied in all such cases of skulk- 
ing and neglect.” 

Passing over, for the present, the obvious response—that to have sea- 
men ‘‘ good men,” as a class, their character and tone must be elévated, 
and that this cannot be done as long as arbitrary and degrading punish- 
ments are legalized—we will inquire how many American sailors, ac- 
cording to the views presented above, will be recognized as petitioners 
for the lash. If by “‘ vagabonds” are meant all those who at some time 
or another, during a considerable service in the navy, have been flogged 
at the gangway, there will be found few, comparatively, to be included 
in the other category of “‘ really well-disposed seamen.” For the sake 
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of the argument, let it be assumed that one-half of the seamen serving 
in United States’ vessels of war are of this description. The number of 
privates in the navy authorized by law, but the compliment is rarely full, 
is seven thousand and a half. Deducting from these, the landsmen, boys, 

servants, duc., there may be employ ed about 4,000 seamen, of whom 
2,000 are to be included in Lord Dundonald’s class of ‘‘ really well dis- 
posed.” It would be perfectly safe to assume, that at least one-half, (most 
likely that four-fifths,) are foreigners, whose opinions, of course, are not 
to be taken on American legislation. Thus, by a liberal calculation, 
and allowing all that the advocates of the lash gratuitously claim, as to 
the views of sailors, it appears that cn account of the wishes of one thou- 
sand American seamen, who stand in the relation of the whole mass as 
one to one hundred and fifty, that a practice should be retained, degrad- 
ing in its character, pernicious in its effects, and foreign to the benign 
nature of our glorious institutions. 

If there are seamen in our navy who prefer to have flogging retained as 
a means of discipline, they are generally petty officers, who are scarcely 
obnoxious to its infliction.* These are surrounded by many who would 
not receive employment in the navy, if better men could be procured. 
Without incentives to stimulate their pride, or a character to be upheld 
by good conduct, their object seems to be to get along with as little work 
as possible, ready at any time to yield to the worst impulses of their de- 
graded condition’ It is not surprising that the really good men should 
feel little sympathy for these persons, or that they should acknowledge 
the propriety and justice of a punishment, which alone appears to keep 
them in check. But here, it will be observed, that although the worthy 
sailor may approve of the corporal punishment of the “ vagabond,” under 
the relative circumstances in which they are thrown, and in the particu- 
lar instances where they judge respecting it, yet that affords no evidence 
as to their opinions of the general prince ‘iple involved in this discussion; 
which is, whether the law authorises corporal punis shment in the navy 
should be repealed, and not whether the officers of the navy should carry 
this law into effect. 

False impressions respecting the general views of seamen on the sub- 
ject of corporal punishment, have been derived, most probably, from ad- 
missions, founded on that subserviency of opinion on the part of men in 
a situation where they may be oppre 2ssed, to those hav ing ~ legal power 
to oppress them, which must be expec ted always to exist. But if it were 
true, that sailors preferred to have the practice of flogging continue among 
them, it is not a sufficient reason why it should so continue, if the wis- 
dom of Congress judged otherwise. Lrawmigsante crowded on board ships 
to their own detriment, knowingly and voluntarily, until the law bumane- 
ly regulated the number to be taken; and so with a variety of sanatory 
measures of state and municipal authorities. So if it can be shown, that 
a more civilized legislation towards sailors shall elevate and improve 
them, thereby adding to the efficiency of the navy, and to the interests of 


* Custom, in the navy, bas made it a law, more potential than a legal statute, not to 
floga petty officer, The Act of 1800 does not forbid it. When a petty officer is 
guilty of an offence supposed to merit the lash, he is first disrated, and generally at the 


gangway, antecedent to the punishment; althoagh he may be restored to his former 


rate before the shirt is restored to his lacerated back. 
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commerce, as well as to the cause of humanity, it surely ought to be 
adopted. 

Unfortunately, it is too true, that the moral sensibilities of sailors have 
been often so blunted, as to render them unfit judges of the propriety or 
necessity of the practice of flogging. Hence, as a proof that the sailor 
does not disapprove of corporal punishment, it is averred that he does 
not feel degraded by it. If he does not, it must satisfy every right-think- 
ing mind of its extremely debasing consequences. No man of natural 
sensibilities and proper spirit, can have his person denuded publicly, his 
hands tied with rope to the gangway stanchions, his feet lashed to 
gratings—and then, under the inspection of all, officers and crew, to have 
the cat-of-nine-tails* applied with a vigor sufficient to make every cord 
leave its distinct mark, forcing involuntary exclamations of anguish, with 
uncontrollable w rithings and contortions of the naked body, from him of 
the firmest resolution, “and not experience an acute sense of degradation. 
If there be men in the navy so seared and so shameless, it only furnishes 
the more convincing evidence of the brutalizing effects of our laws regard- 
ing punishments, and the more urgent necessity for their immediate 
repeal. 

To corroborate the assertion, that sailors do not wish to see flogging 
abolished, the fact is adduced of their voluntary shipment, with a know- 
ledge of the law; and that no difficulty has existed in filling the lists of 
the navy—but that men who have once served in men-of- war, constantly 
return to the service. Allowing all this, it would prove nothing, since 
whipping is practised Jikewise in the merchant-service ; so that the sailor, 
unless he abandons his vocation, may have no alternative. Still the 
actual facts, from the deductions, are adverse to the absurd opinion of its 
popularity with sailors generally. Flogging, though sanctioned by judicial 
decisions, is rarely resorted to in the merchant-: service, except on long 
voyages, where there is no restraint upon the captain, and none but the 
crew to testify against him. ‘On such voyages as these,” says the 
author of ‘‘ Two Years before the Mast,” “there are many cases of out- 
rageous cruelty on record—enough to make one’s heart-sick, and almost 
disgusted with the sight of man; and many, many more, which have 
never come to light, and which never will be known until the sea shall 
give up its dead. Many of these have led to mutiny and piracy. Stripe 
for stripe, and blood for blood.” But the laws there afford protection 
when an opportunity for appeal for them is presented. Unlike the almost 
irresponsible power conferred by the Jaw for the navy, to punish accord- 
ing to the customs of tiie sea-service, the merchant captain is justified 
only when he inflicts moderate punishment for a sufficient cause. ‘There 
isno act of Congress which invests the master of a merchant ship with 
the authority to punish with st: ipes. ‘In the treatment of those under 
his authority,” remarks Dana, ‘‘ the captain is amenable to the common 


* “ Cat-of-nine-tails—An instrument of punishment consisting of nine pieces of line, 
or cord, fastened to a piece of thick rope, and having three knots at intervals—used to 
flog offenders on board ship. "_— Webster. 

The knots, at intervals, are believe od to be pre ity gene rally d spensed with at present. 
McArthur says, am at one dozen lashes, s, according to the present mode of discipline, app rli- 
ed to their back by a boatswain’s mate, furnished with a nav: a cat-of-nine-fails, is equiva- 
lent to at least fifty lashes laid on by a drummer with a military cat. This arises, not 
so much from the expertness of the one executioner over the other in the mode of lay- 
ing on the lashes, but chiefly from the comparative thickness, hardness, and severity of 


the instruments of puniscment. 





, 
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law, like any other person. He is liable, at common law, for murder, 
assault and battery, and other offences; and, in addition to this, there is a 
special statute of the United States, which makes a captain, or other offi- 
cer, liable to imprisonment, for a term not exceeding five years, and a 
fine, not exceeding a thousand dollars, for inflicting any cruel punish- 
ment upon, or withholding food from, or in any way maltreating a seaman. 
This is the state of the law upon the ‘subject ; while the relation in which 
the parties stand, and the peculiar necessities, excuses, and provocations, 
arising from that relation, are merely circumstances to be considered in 
each case.”’ The frequent and heavy penalties to which the skipper has 
been subjected in the exercise of his authority, already has abolished, 
virtually, the lash, in the greater portion of our merchant service ; and it 
is worthy of remark, that the i improvement in the moral character of the 
merchant seamen has advanced, pari passu, with the various steps of pro- 
gress, towards its relinquishment. Whethera stripe would ever again be 
inflicted there, by arbitrary rule, if flogging were abolished in the navy, 
may well be questioned. Once dispensed with in the national service, the 
sailor would no longer be looked upon asa Being, suz generis, possessed of 
different senses and affections from others of his kind. 

The merchant seaman of good character and manly pride, aware of the 
distinction between the two services, prefers his own. Comparatively few 
American seamen serve on board our national vessels. This fact, by no 
means creditable to the character of our naval service, can be established 
before an investigating committee of Congress. This proud Republic takes 
for her defenders upon the ocean, for the most part, the refuse of other 
nations, along with those Seierieans whose morals have been first cor- 
rupted by dissipated habits. This description of persons are induced 
to go into the navy, in the first instance, either because they cannot get em- 
ployment elsewhere, or because the landlord to whom they may be indebted 
introduces them at the rendezvous, in order to secure their three months’ 
advance. Once in the navy, such individuals will be likely to remain. 
The inducements to enter will recur with the same force after they have 
returned from a three years’ cruise, and spent their money in a drunken 
frolic ; for, during the cruise, their predilections for indulgence in intoxi- 
cating drinks, have been fostered daily by the spirit ration, and their pride 
has certainly not been exalted by knowing that at any hour, for an idle 
word, or thoughtless act, they may be pl: iced on a level with the convicts 
for petty larceny, in those states of our Union where the whipping-post is 
still found in their country towns. When the young and thoughtless, 
previously of fair character, attracted by the seductive novelty of a man- 
of-war, enter the service, it is almost a miracle if they escape the contami- 
nating influence of evil association, and-do not become in all respects as 
bad as their companions. These different classes first going into the navy, 
and afterwards returning and remaining there, does not prove that they 
would not more cheerfully have done so, if corporal punishment was not 
allowed. 

The statement is not strictly correct, however, that no difficulty has 
existed in procuring a compliment of seamen for the navy. Although 
rendezvous are pretty constantly kept open, in our chief commercial cities, 
at a charge upon the treasury of the nation, appro ximating to fifty thou- 

sand dollars, annually, (perh: ups exceeding it. ) it frequently happens that 
vessels suffer delay in getting to sea for the want ofa crew. By an act of 
Congress, the number of seamen, ordinary seamen, landsmen, and boys, 
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is fixed at seventy-five hundred, and has been for a number of years, ex- 
cept during the Mexican war, when the limit was withdrawn, or put up 
to 10,000. It was found impossible, however, to increase the number 
materially beyond the ‘‘ peace establishment.’’ During no period of the 
war was the number beyond 8,000, notwithstanding the increased acti- 
vity of the recruiting service. In December, 1847, Secretary Mason 
complained to Congress, that the difficulty of enlistment “ has delayed the 
consummation of contemplated arrangements, and the increase of our naval 
forces in the Gulf and the Pacific.” The cause of all this embarrassment 
in the prosecution of war measures, was due, doubtless, to the prejudices 
of merchant seamen to the naval service, preventing them from passing 
from one to the other. Those addicted to drinking, and willing to risk 
the lash to get their grog ration, go into the navy, and stay there. 
Those possessed of manly pride, remain where it is less likely to get 
humbled. 

The difficulty of manning the navy under the existing system, will be- 
come so serious at length, as to force its consideration upon the attention 
of Congress. Should the phitanthropic efforts of those who have inter- 
ested themselves in improving the moral condition of sea-faring men so 
far succeed as to reform the merchantmen as a class, it will be impracti- 
cable to keep up the navy quota. Allowing that those now in the ser- 
vice remain generally, there will be a constant demand upon the mer- 
chant service to fill vacancies, as the navy is not what it might be made, 
and should be made—a nursery for seamen. Congress will then be driven 
to the necessity of repealing the present debasing naval code, in order to 
equalize the tone of moral sensibility in the two services. But before 
this necessity arises, if our antiquated barbarities are clung to pertina- 
ciously, then may arise a storm of popular indignation, (already seen like 
a small black cloud in the horizon,) to expend its fury upon the whole 
naval establishment. Recently, we hear it whispered from a high source, 
that under certain contingencies, ‘* the wisest policy would be to break 
up the navy, save the millions drained from the treasury for its support, 
extinguish its cruelty and oppression, and put an end to a service so 
wholly and completely aristocratic, that it has not, even under monarchy, 
its equal in existence.’’* 

It is alleged, that although during a state of peace, the sailor may pre- 
fer the merchant service, in a period of war, he will rally to the defence 
of his country. No evidence of such a spirit appeared during the two 
years of the Mexican war, when the land service was in some instances 
absolutely oppressed by the rush for admission. But in a war with a 
maritime nation, it is contended, the case will be different; the com- 
merce of the country will be so crippled, as to throw many out of em- 
ployment, who will eagerly seek the navy to participate in the chances 
of prize money. This may have been so in the war of 1812, before phi- 
lanthropy had effected any improvement in the moral condition of sea- 
men. Neither patriotism nor lucre can induce men of character to risk 
the humiliation of stripes, which the arbitrary power conferred by our 
laws cause to be inflicted for offences due to mistake, or accident. 

Proofs might be produced of the correctness of the above views, were 
it in good taste to go into our navy for illustrations, and refer to state- 
ments which have been made public. The following extract of a letter 


* Commodore Stewart. 
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from before the mast, taken from an English Naval Magazine, maintains 
the position we have assumed, and is interesting as coming from a quar- 
ter seldom heard from directly in newspapers :— 


‘¢ Another point [ must refer to—that of capital punishment: it is argued by 
many naval commanders that it cannot be dispensed with. I speak the lan- 
guage of one who has been subject to its inflictions ; and in so doing, I am sure I 
speak the language of seamen generally, that the fear of being flogged or started 
for every trifling thing that might occur, has prevented merchant seamen from 
entering the British navy. * * * * Some IJ have heard say, the first land 
they touched, they would run; and if taken, they would rather suffer at the 
yard- arm than be tortured and degraded again. Reason would tell you that 
no man in his senses would run and leave two or three years’ hard earned pay 
behind, if it was not for fear of the torture. And where did these men generally 
go? The answer will be, in most cases, to America. I have seen hundreds 
of men flogged, and in-most cases the men become sullen and spirit-broken, re- 


gardless of what might happen.” 


Experience in the United States army has been educed against the pro- 
position to abolish flogging in the navy. It has been asserted that its aboli- 
tion there has been pernicious, and that it has been found necessary to resort 
to more cruel, and equally degrading punishments, in order to maintain dis- 
cipline. The only authority we have noticed who endorses this view, is that 
of a venerable and distinguished gentleman, who was Secretary of Wara 
quarter of a century ago, and whose opinions seem now to be the result of 
the apprehensions that may have been entertained at that time as to the con- 
sequences of having rece ntly dispensed with it. Certain it is, that the 
officers of the army, with whom we have conversed upon the subject, 

some of whom were of long experience and high standing, do not regard 
the effects of its abolition as unsalutary, and think there exists no neces- 
sity for its renewal. As to the other punishments referred to, as the ball 
and chain, we are assured that they are not resorted to so frequently un- 
der the present regulations, as they were under the former. None of 
them compare with scourging, however, as a source of degradation. 
The kind feeling known to exist between the officers and soldiers, is in 
manifest contrast with what could prevail under laws similar to those 
which govern the navy. Under the state of discipline in the army, it is 
not a rare event for men of “ broken down” moral and physical consti- 
tutions, to be discharged after their term of enlistment, so improved in 
every respect as to become valuable members of society. It is still more 
common for them to reform, and from attachment to the army and its 
officers, to remain permanent and useful soldiers, without the desire. to 
change their employment. No one will deny that the discipline of the 
navy ‘produces results far less agreeable to the friends of moral reform. 
And yet the “ -~ material ’’ to be worked upon, is more susceptible of 
improvement. Of the naturalized citizens who go into the army, a large 
majority are from the “‘ Green Isle,’’ the Celtic blood of whose sons is 
quickly aroused, and when excited, none are more difficult to restrain. 
Americans seeking employment there, are, for the most part, those whose 
habits disqualify them for civil business. Both classes having been 
brought up to other pursuits, enter for some temporary purpose, and look 
forward to a future time to resume their original vocation. Seamen are 
differently circumstanced. Irishmen are not partial to salt water. The 
mattock, and the musket, are preferred by them, to ropes and marling- 
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spikes. Foreign seamen in our navy, are, in large majorities, of the 
Saxon race—a staid, reflecting people—not moved by sudden impulse. 
Both the foreign and native sailor, (whose fraternization as shipmates is 
thorough, ) follow the sea as a permanent occupation, to be skilled prac- 
tically in which requires as mnch of an appfe aticeship as other handi- 
craft. The nature of their life tends to the expansion of the mind. 
Visiting various countries, and observing every variety of manners and 
customs, they acquire a considerable amount of general knowledge, and 
are freed from local prejudices. Besides this, the reading of books may 
occupy their leisure hours. Their duties do not demand “of the mind at 
all times “‘ to wait upon the hand.” 

But why need the army be instanced as furnishing an argument against 
the proposition to abolish flogging in the navy? The law of 1806, which 
authorized corporal punishment, on conviction by a legal tribunal, was 
repealed six years afterwards, before the present corps of officers (with 
a few exceptions) had entered the army. Daring that period, it could not 
be directed by the capricious dictate of an individual. Added to this, the 
temptations to crime are greater in the army—the facilities for indulgence 
in intoxicating drinks more numerous, and the restraints upon personal 
liberty less. Moreover, the soldier is more of a machine than the sailor. 
The movements of the former are directed implicitly by his officers, and 
the more automatic his obedience, the more perfect his soldiership. The 
sailor moves freely, and of his own judgment. His obedience should be 
of that impulsive and cheerful kind, in which the heart lends enthusiasm 
to the understanding, and professional pride becomes the handmaid of 
professional skill. In view of these distinctive differences in the charac- 
ter, situation, and duties of the sailor and the soldier, it must appear ob- 
vious that if it is at all practicable to maintain discipline in the army, 
without the one-man-power to inflict stripes, there is not the shadow 
of an excuse for it in the navy. 

The large proportion of foreigners in the navy has been referred to. 
This circumstance is placed in bold relief to favor its perpetuation. 
‘“‘ Because of the privates of the navy,” observes a senator, ‘ three- 
fourths are foreigners, uneducated, and unacquainted with our laws and 
our habits.” The weak point in this argument consists in the low esti- 
mate placed on the intelligence of the British seaman, for most of our 
foreign seamen are of that nation. There is no class of persons whom 
it were more politic in our government to encourage to seek an asylum 
under the Constitution, from the tyranny of their own laws. They are 
by no means so uneducated, or so unacquainted with our laws, as has 
been insinuated. In point of fact, the best men in the American 
navy are foreigners. ‘The majority of our petty officers ere foreign- 
ers. The lash is not retained for the numerous foreigners who are 
in the service, so much as for the degraded Americans. If our navy 
is so badly provided for, can a stronger necessity be urged for im- 
proving the condition of its seamen? Should not the navy be upon such 
a footing, that out of the 150,000 American seamen in the country, a 
sufficient number m: ay be procured to obviate this difficulty?’ Those who 
would adhere to the lash on account of the foreigners in the service, 
either are greatly deceived in the facts which determine such an opinion, 
or make use of the argument disingeniously, when the true cause of 
their objection is, that they cannot bring themselves to trust the masses, 
or to honor the laborer. 
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The advocates of flogging oppose its abolition, on the ground, that in 
place of it, punishments would have to be inflicted more sanguinary in 
their character. This is a pure abstraction, unsusceptible of proof, and 
destitute of probability. It has been urged against its abolition in mo- 

narchical armies; but we defy any one to show that punishments i in our 
army, where flogging i is not allowed, are more sanguinary than in the 
navy, or that the ‘absence of flogging has rendered them more so than 
they would otherwise be. In the navy, the lash is applied in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred by the order of one officer, for misdemeanors 
not regarded as of sufficient magnitude to be brought before a court- 
martial: and why a policy calculated to improve the moral condition of 
seamen, should induce them to commit crimes meriting more sanguinary 
punishments, it is difficult to conceive. As such a result would be 
against all experience heretofore, we'leave to our opponents the burthen 
of proof. With the downfall of the cat-of-nine-tails will terminate that 
system of irfesponsible power, by which the feelings of the weak can be 
disregarded, and their rights trampled upon with impunity »—nay, which 
denies the existence of a right to others than those belonging fo the 
privileged classes. To maintain this state of things, after flogging is dis- 
pensed with, we admit, will require a more sanguinary code; and this is 
what is expected by those using the argument. 

It is further urged, in vindication of the practice of scourging sailors, 
that flogging in the navy is inflicted by the authority of a law which 
provides ample checks to restrain its capricious or improper use; so that 
few, comparatively, are punished, and only the vicious and unruly ; that, 
in fact, flogging is only resorted to when a crime has been committed. 
All the authority given by law is that derived from the act of 1800, 
which has already ‘been noticed at some le ngth in Part I. Philadelphia 
lawyers will be sorely puzzled to find ample checks in that statute to 
restrain its capricious or its improper use, Let us glance again at the 
powers of the commander. The letter of the law, it will be remembered, 

contains but few offences, comparatively, for which he can subject the 
sailor to corporal punis shment; but the sweeping clause of “ other scan- 
dalous conduct tending to the destruction of good morals,” most persons 
would think, gives sufficient latitude to embrace unavoid: ible omissions. 
Our law-makers thought otherwise; and hence another article directs the 
commander to correct all such as are guilty of dissolute and immoral prac- 
tices, according to the usages of the sea service. But even this was not 
enough. To remove all excuse for misapprehension, the thirty-second 
article provides that “ ail crimes committed by persons belonging to the 
navy, which are not specified in the foregoing articles, shall be punished 
according to the laws and customs in such cases at sea.” 

Now, what is the practical effect of these laws? Must the offence be 
of an aggravated kind to impose stripes upon the sailor under their legi- 
timate operation? No person who understands the meaning of the 
phease, ‘‘ usages of the service,’ can maintain such a position. _The 
sailor may be wiippe d for not moving briskly: he may be whip ped for 
a soiled speck “9 his trowsers: he may be whipped if his beard is too 
long: he may be whipped for an ‘unlucky projection of his tobacco quid, 
which, not falling into the spittoon, soils the deck: he may be whipped 
for a want of culinary care: he may be whipped if he does not hear the 
boatswain’s call: he may be whipped if he does not descry a distant 
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sail: he may be whipped if his hammock is not lashed neatly : he may be 
whipped if the belaying pins are not polished brightly : he may be whip- 
ped if the top-sail braces are not coiled smoothly : he may be whipped 
if he grows restive under the invective reproofs of a ‘ novice in the 
trade,” or replies with the spirit of a man, to the rude and boisterous 
insults of a boatswain or his mate. Such are the crimes for which 
the American seaman may be scourged by the patnorilg of a republican 
law. 

We have referred to the insufficiency of the safeguards thrown around 
the exercise of this power. Avs illustrations, cases like the following will 
be recognized by those who have served a number of years in the navy, 
as having occurred more frequently at a former day, than, it is hoped, 
they do at the present, or ever can do again: A sail is improperly reef- 
ed,—some one on the yard-arm is at fault, but who of ail the number 
belonging there cannot be ascertained ;—so to make sure of punishing 
the proper person, the whole are called down, and flogged. *Damage is 
done a boat: some one of the boat’s crew are doubtless guilty of care- 
lessness or neglect ; but which of them, it is impossible to discover ;—so 
the whole are whipped. These examples might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. Nor can it be doubted, under arbitrary rule, or under a system 
withont rule, punishments are liable to be inflicted upon the sub: ‘rdinate, 
in order to pretect the superior from the consequences of his own ne- 
‘glect. A number of men may incur the ignominy of stripes, because an 
evolution failed from a bowling not being let go, or a sheet eased off a 
the proper time; when the fault consisted in ‘the superior having ne- 
glected previously to designate an individual for the performance of the 
particular duty. 

In the matter of making reports of punishments to the department, it 
has been shown that we are behind the English. ‘It may be added, that 
in the English navy, not only are punishments reported, but the name 
of the officer m: king a complaint giving rise to a punishment. ‘‘ This 
order,” says Captain Campbell, R.N., “very properly tends to place 
the officer under the same responsibility as the captain. Before it was 
given out, I have known instances of captains who were deficient in the 
firmness and address that are necessary to keep all classes in their pro- 
per stations on board, to be frequently placed in situations which endan- 
gered the good discipline of the ship ; between the admiralty restrictions, 
on the one hand, and the pettish complaints of inconsiderate officers, on 
the other—particnlarly when their tempers happened to be ruffled by 
censure for their own negligence or misman: igement.’ As considerable 
stress is laid on the order to report punishments, it should be borne in 
mind that the returns may lead into error as to the character of the 
offence, unless distinct specifications are made. ‘‘ Disobedience of or- 
ders ;” “ neglect of duty ;” “disrespect to superior officers,’ sound to the 
ear like grave charges; but when the specific offence is made known, a 
different impression may be left upon the mind. The capital crime ,of 
disobedience of lawful orders may, then, be found to have consisted i 
talking in too leud and hilarious a key. An oar, not being feathered at 
a satisfactory angle, may have constituted the capital crime of the negli- 
gent performance of duty. 

Corporal punishments are said to be very rarely inflicted in the navy, 
and that few, comparatively, of a ship’s company, are ever flogged. This 
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is not the case. The frequency and severity of punishments differ in 
ships according to the feelings and views of their commanders. Some 
are known to order them with great reluctance. This reluctance has 
been increased, undoubtedly, by the agitation of the subject in Congress, 
and in newspapers, as well as the order to report them to the Depart- 
ment. Nevertheless, as long asthe discipline of the navy is to be maintained 
by the lash, and the seamen of men-of-war are of the character of those 
who will enter the service under such a state of things, it can scarcely be 
otherwise than that floggings should be numerous. On board a large 
class vessel of war, the application of the lash to a dozen or more some- 
times precedes the ‘‘ clearing of the brig.”* 

Frequent punishments, it may be averred, result always from the abuse 
of a proper law. Not so. If all the circumstances connected with the 
naval service are taken into consideration—that is, the depraved morality 
of many of the privates of the navy, the effect of the early training of 
the officers, in estimating the character of the seamen, and the arbitrary 
power wielded by those in authority, (all due to the legislation, and the 
want of legislation for the service,) the present state of things is precise- 
ly what might have been expected. Or, it may be objected, that exam- 
ples have been furnished to prove a rule, which are but its exceptions. 
Without conceding this, it may be replied—that if, under the lawful or 
received operation of a statute, there occurs a solitary instance of the 
wanton violation of the inalienable rights of a citizen, it affords a sufficient 
ground for its repeal or modification. 

If what has been stated be admitted, the repeal of the law which 
authorizes corporal punishment in the navy is loudly called for. The 
friends of the system, however, insist, that before anything be done, the 
opinions of the officers should be received. Why, we ask, should the 
views of officers control legislative action upon this subject? Officers of 
the’navy, although they may be enlightened by the wisdom of men, and 
sanctified by the religion of the Gospel, are but of frail humanity, par- 
taking of the same passions and prejudices as all others of their kind, 
who, preceding them, have possessed privileges and prerogatives that 
placed them above their fellow-men. Do kings grant to their subjects 
freedom, as long as they can avoid doing so? Have feudal barons released 
their serfs from bondage as long as they could retain them in chains ? 
Have the aristocracy of England accorded to the commonalty free suf- 
frage and equal rights? In fine, have privileged classes ever admitted 
voluntarily to share their rights those debarred from them by the force 
of circumstances? Yet kings, lords, and aristocrats, are no worse than 
others. Convinced of the justness of their cause, they suppose that their 
own rights would be invaded, and the interest of society suffer, by the 
elevation of their inferiors. These views become so firmly established 
in their belief, as to deprive their sentiments of the character of selfish- 
ness, 


* To clear the brig, is to release prisoners from confinement. This is often done 
when a ship gets to sea after remaiuing in port for some time. When we reflect upon 
the description of privates often found in our ships, it can readily be imagined that a 
large number should render themselves amenable to punishment, in a very short space 
of time, in a port where spirituous liquors are to be obtained. The amount of flogging, 
under these circumstances, is not mentioned in order to reflect upon those who direct 
the execution of the law; bat to impugn the statement made in high places, that 
punishments are seldom inflicted on sailors. 
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Officers of the navy occupy a similar position. Introduced at an early 
age on board ship, as a warrant officer, whose order must be implic itly 
obeyed by subordinates, his seniors in years, and vastly his superiors in 
acquirements, the first lesson he learns is to view al] below him in station 
as inferiors in everything. ‘The midshipman, having obtained his com- 
mission as lieutenant, the difference between him and the common sailor 
being still greater, acquires a far more exalted sense of his own elevation, 
and a lower appreciation of his subaltern’s position. Advanced finally to 
a rank which entitles him to a command, he looks from his lofty station 

upou the humble seaman, as upon an order of creatures whom it may be 
charitable to protect and defend, but altogether unsafe, if not absurd, to 
confide in. Thvs, early education, long habit, and the fashion of 
opinion, convince the em of the propriety of maintaining the present hu- 
mility of the private. They may even think that a sense of public duty 
demands it of them, in order. to preserve thereby the dignity of the 
superior officer. The power to inflict a degrading punishment must ob- 
viously render the distinction wider than it otherwise could be. They 
are firm, therefore, in their impressions, that any change calculated v 
lesson this disparity, would be destructive of all the proprieties of nava 
life. Their notions of sailors, moreover, are derived often from those who 
may be regarded as the outcasts of their class. Men who expose them- 
selves volunt: arily to a debasing system, where an act of independence 
is viewed as one of insubordination ; where every hour something occurs 
to remind them of the humility of their position ; and to know, that of all 
their countrymen, they alone are-debarred from those rights guaranteed 
by the constitution to the humblest citizen—under these circumst: inces, 
it is useless to combat the prejudices of officers respecting corporal punis sh- 
ment. There is reason to believe, however, that a change of opinion in the 

navy is taking place upon this subject. Its unpopularity abroad is manifest, 
and the sagacious know that its continued agitation will augment the op- 
position to it in Congress, to the rapid downfall of the system. Mean- 
while, the officers are, without cause, often sufferers, in consequence of 
public prejudice being directed against them as inflicting it, rather than 
against the law which directs it. Sailors, too, are aware of this feeling, 
and may take advantage of it to the injury of the efficiency of the service. 
No improvement in the latter respect can be anticipated, until a better 
class of privates are encouraged to go into the navy; but under the ex- 
isting organization it is impossible to effect any improvement of conse- 
quence. 

Among navy officers of the highest reputation in the country will 

prob: ably” be found those who will first relinquish the prejudices of their 
rank, and accede to the necessity of elevating the seaman’s condition. 
From such men as the veteran Stewart, the gailant Stockton, and the in- 
trepid McKeever, as distinguished in the service for their kindness to the 
sailor, as they are throughout the country for their sound republican 
principles, the friends of reform look for ‘‘ aid and comfort.” Nor is less 
expected of younger officers, like Porter, (Lieut. D. D., a ‘‘ chip of the 
old block,”) who, prominent in new professional enterprises, stand ready 
to emerge from the darkness of ancient error and prejudice on the dawn 
of the new and improved light. 

No one denies that many officers are not impressed in good faith with 
an actual apprehension of the risk which the discipline ‘of the service 
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would incur by the abolition of flogging. The quality of that discipline, 
however, deserves to be understood. Persons not in the naval service 
would consider a ship of war in good discipline, wherein the guns and 
sails were well handled, an order cheerfully obeyed, and a feeling of 
kindness existed among all classes. But ships which have exhibited 
other features, are those that have enjoyed the widest fame, and 
exacted the greatest praise in the navy. It is on board those vessels, 
when to alacrity of movement and skilful manipulation, the practice ob 
tains of promptly administering the lash to every private against whom a 
complaint may be made to the ¢ captain, or his executive officer , by any 
other officer. It is where all murmurs and complaints on the part of the 
unprotected subaltern are entirely suppressed, although the duty imposed 
on him may have been extraordinary in its character, or the outrage 
gross to which his feelings had been subje cted. On board such vessels, 
vulgarly denominated crack,) we find, ordinarily, every metallic surface 
polished brightly, when a coat of paint, every six months, preserves the 
property better, and removes a daily and odious, because an unnautical 
task, from a large portion of the crew. We observe on board these 
crack ships, and too often in ships making no such pretensions, the crew 
kept huddled like flocks of sheep, in the port gangway when at anchor, 
and in the lee gangway when under weigh, in order that the berth deck 
—which should be as sacred to them as the cabin Is to the captain, or the 
ward-room to the commissioned officer—may be “ kept clear,’’ and pre- 
sent an appearance esteemed in good order, according to the sea-service 
standard of taste. We find in crack ships, likewise, the men required 
every day to adopt a dress adverse to their wishes, unnecessary for their 
health or comfort, uncalled for by propriety, and demanding increased 
labor and expense to them. Above all, we find there frequentiy a discon- 
tented spirit, showing itself by unwearied efforts to desert, and sometimes 
by outbreaks of a mutinous nature. 

It cannot be questioned that a state of discipline which requires a 
system of terror to eriforce, would be impaired by the withdrawal of ex- 
isting means; but it does not follow from this, that the effic iency of the 
service would be less. National vessels are intended for national de- 
fence—to be ready at all times to fight an enemy. To this end, various 
restraints upon personal conduct are necessary; but their imposition 
must not be exercised capriciously or without cause. Men do not ob- 
ject to submit to restraints as long as there is a necessity for them. 
They become irksome when they are manifestly unnecessary. It will 
not do to say, that under military rule, the subordinate must defer his 
opinions and judgment in all things to his superior officer. The mind 
at least is free; and even sailors and slaves cannot be prevented from 
thinking. How much more difficult is it to cause men coming into the 
service, from a comparative social equality, to submit to uncalled-for 
privations, and annoyances, and restraints, although they may belong to 
the class of ‘‘insect vexations, that sting us and fly away; impertinences 
that buzz awhile about us, and are heard no more.” 

The following observations of De Tocqueville, replete with philoso- 
phic truth, bear upon this subject, having as appropriate an application 
to navies as to armies: 

“It is a very general opinion, especially in aristocratic countries, 
that the great social equality which prevails in democracies, ultimately 
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renders the private soldier independent of the officer, and thus destroys 
the bond of discipline. This is a mistake; for there are two kinds of 
discipline, which it is important not to confound. 

‘« When the officer is noble, and the soldier a serf—one rich, the other 
poor—the former educated and strong, the latter ignorant and weak— 
the strictest bond of obedience may easily be established between the 
two men. The soldier is broken into military discipline before he enters 
the army, or rather military discipline is nothing but an enhancement of 
social servitude. In aristocratic armies, the soldier will become insen- 
sible to everything but the orders of his superior officer: he acts without 
reflection, triumphs without enthusiasm, and dies without complaint. In 
this state, he is no longer a man; but still he is a most formidable ani- 
mal, trained for war. 

“A democratic people must despair of ever obtaining from soldiers that 
blind, minute, submissive, and invariable obedience, which an aristocra- 
tic people may impose on them without difficulty: the state of society 
does not prepare them for it; and the nation might be in danger of los- 
ing its natural advantages if it sought, artificially, to acquire advantages 
of this particular kind. Among democratic communities, military dis- 
cipline vught not to attempt to annihilate the free spring of the faculties: 
all that can be done by discipline is to direct it. The obedience thus in- 
culcated is less exact, but it is more eager and more intelligent :—it has 
its root in the will of him who obeys; it rests not only on his instinct, 
but his reason; and consequently it will often spontaneously become 
more strict, as danger requires it. The discipline of an aristocratic 
army is apt to be relaxed in war, because that discipline is founded on 
habits, and war disturbs those habits. The discipline of a democratic 
army, on the contrary, is strengthened. in sight of an enemy; because 
every soldier then perceives that he must be silent and obedient, in order 
to conquer. 

‘‘ The nations which have performed the greatest warlike achievements 
knew no other discipline than that which I speak of. Among the an- 
cients, none were admitted into the armies but freemen and citizens, 
who differed but little from one another, and were accustomed to treat 
each other as equals. In this respect, it may be said, that the armies 
of antiquity were democratic, although they came out of the bosom of 
aristocracy. ‘The consequence was, that in those armies, a sort of frater- 
nal familiarity prevailed among the officers and men. Plutarch’s Lives 
of Great Commanders furnish convincing instances of this fact. The 
soldiers were in the constant habit of freely addressing their general, and 
the general listened to and answered whatever the soldiers had to say: 
they were kept in order by language and by example, far more than by 
restraint and punishment’: the general was as much their companion as 
their chief. I know not whether the soldiers of Greece and Rome ever 
carried the minutie of military discipline to the same degree of perfec- 
tion as the Russians; but this did not prevent Alexander from conquer- 
ing Asia, and Rome the world.” 

Instances are numerous of an over-rough system of discipline produc- 
ing disaffection and mutiny. Those familiar with English naval history 
will recognize striking examples in the cases of the Hermione and Afri- 
caine. 

It is a favorite position with the advocates of stripes, that a substitute 
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should first be adopted before the laws which authorize flogging in the 
navy are repealed. If this be intended to perpetuate the lash, by oppos- 
ing all substitates, we answer, that the very act which shall remove the 
legal right to inflict stripes, will, in a great measure, do away with the 
necessity for them. ‘T'wo circumstances will produce this result: In 
the first place, better men would at once seek the service, especially if 
proper measures were adopted to favor it. But the principal cireum- 
stance referred to is, that the sailor, being looked upon with greater re- 
spect, would more carefully avoid the commission of offence. This re- 
spect would beget a mutual kindness between parties, who at present 
have few sympathizers in common. An authority of some eminence has 
remarked, that it is extremely questionable whether flogging in the navy 
does not tend as strongly to debase the heart and brain of the officer who 
permits it, as the sailor who receives it. Without altogether agreeing 
with the spirit of this remark, it cannot be controverted, that its effects 
upon the mind of officers is to cause the two parties to regard each other 
very differently, from the feelings which exist between laborers and their 
employers, in the various pursuits of industry among us. Whipped men 
do not respect themselves, nor are they respected “by those who cause 
them to be whipped. Those who at all times are exposed to such an 
ignominy, do not occupy a much higher pinnacle. 

Yet, in spite of their debasement, great injustice is done sailors, when 
they are regarded as gangs of desperadoes on board ship, only to be 
governed as Driesbac h keeps i in awe the ferocious animals of his menage- 
rie—by harsh words and severe chastisement. The vast majority “of 
them are reflecting men, cheerful in the discharge of their duties, and 
possessed of unusual intelligence, for persons whose employment has al- 
ways been that of laborers. “It is true, that government and society have 
done much to degrade them; and that such efforts have not been always 
entirely successful, clearly proves, that no ill-consequences need be ap- 
prehended for reforms designed to elevate them in the scale of humanity. 
But even if they were the outlaws they have been represented, do they 
merit or require a more barbarian rule than the convicts of a peniten- 
tiary, or the inmates of a house of refuge? Some years since, sympathy 
expressed for the severities resorted to for the correction of criminal men, 
or bad boys, would have been denied. What has later experience proven 
in reference to their management? Ample testimony might be pro- 
duced to show, if its notoriety did not exclude its necessity, that their 
conduct and character improved as the discipline of the prison became 
more humane. Even veterans in crime are now corrected without a 
resort to the infliction of corporal whipping, under some systems. 

It is cert ainly desirable to provide a substitute for the last, before dis- 
pensing with it—we should rather say, before dispensing with the Act 
of 1800; for, as now exercised, this Act without the cat, is properly com- 
pared to ‘the play of Hamlet, with the character of the Prince of Denmark 
omitted. But this is not a ‘sufficient reason for any great delay. Legis- 
lative blundering is defied to produce anything worse, or less efficient. 
Andeven if flogging were abolished by a sweeping clause in the Naval 
Appropriation Bill, there would still remain for the protection of good 
order, besides other means, the authority to hold offenders in confinement. 
To this it has been objected, that the effective force of the ship’s com- 
pany would be impaired by making a prison-house of the ship. Gentle- 
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men. making use of this argument on the floor of Congress, may not be 
aware of the extent to which the practice of confinement (often in 
irons) has been carried on board our national ships. Indeed, the neces- 
sity for confinement is incident to our present system, far more so than it 
would be, if flogging and the spirit-ration were abolished. Public atten- 
tion should be called to the fact, that the one-man-power, conferred by the 
Act of 1800, imposes no restriction upon the time a man shall be con- 
fined. Nosuch protection is afforded by the laws for the navy, as is con- 
tained in the Articles of War for our army, (copied from the English, 
of course,) which expressly provides that none shal] continue in confine- 
ment more than eight days, or until such time as a court-martial can be 
assembled. In the navy, if the offence, in the captain’s opinion, calls for 
a worse punishment than twelve lashes, there is nothing to prevent the 
culprit from being kept in irons for weeks s, or even months, to receive 
his twelve lashes on being restored to duty. What other functionary of 
a civilized government has entrusted to him a power over a fellow-being 
so arbitrary ? No report is required by law to be made of this punish- 
ment, even to the commander-in-chief of the squadron. 

Hints on re-organization, in view of the repeal of Jaws which sanction 
corporal punishment, will be submitted in the next part; and before con- 
cluding we will suggest, with a becoming feeling of deference in our 
capacity for so delicate a task, the basis of an act to take the place of the 
existing statute for the government of the navy. 


VERSES, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER 
Poor fools, come let us beat the ground! 
Our tinkling bells should ring: 
We all, just like those handsome mules in Spain, 
March to the ring. ding, ding. 
Many the errors of the human race ; 
Heaven wills to each his share: 
On Wisdom’s mantle Folly finds a place, 
A bell to fasten there ! 


in train 
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RALEROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


Tne necessity of a direct internal communication between the Valley 
of the Mississippi and the Pacific states of the Union, is apparently uni- 
versally admitted. None, not even those whose political intrigues induce 
them to trifle with the best interests of Western America, and hazard 
by insolent neglect, in the furtherance of party schemes, the welfare of 
the Pacific states, doubt the ultimate necessity of a railroad communica- 
tion. Since the breaking up of the great Roman Empire, there has 
never been embraced under a single government so great an extent of 
continuous te rritory—people »d by an active, intelligent people—as is now 
subject to the laws of the federal government. ‘The immense territory, 
which, subjected by the Roman legions, gradually fell under the sway af 
the “eternal city, 7 wi as cemented and held in subjection only by the 
prompt construction of those wonderful highways, whose firmness has 
withstood the efforts of fifteen centuries. From the wall of Antoninus in 
Scotland, through England, France, Italy, Byzantium, to Jerusalem, a 
distance of 3,740 English miles, the solid structure perforated mountains, 
bridged on bold arches the broadest and most rapid streams, connecting 
all the chief cities of the empire with the Roman Forum. At every five 
miles of this distance existed a station-house, sup plied with forty horses, 
by means of which the route could be trave sled at the rate of 100 miles per 
day, for the conveyance of intelligence. As soon as a territory was annexed 
to the empire, the prolongation of this road was at once effected to facili- 
tate the march of the legions, and consolidate the imperial power. These 
roads were the arteries that gave vitality to the government; and if in 
those days, they were important to facilitate the movement of cant 
—which were the instruments of territorial aggrangizement—how much 
more so are they in our country in the [€th century, when industrial en- 
terprise is the agent of annexation, and commercial intercourse the 
means of consolidation? The necessity has been universally recognized, 
and works of proximate importance have, from time to time, been perfected 
by individual, state, and national enterprise. Multitudes of turnpikes and 
railroads testify to the first. The noble canals of New-York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, are examples of the second, while the 
Cumberland road is not altogether an insignificant imitation of the 
Roman highways. On the opening of the north-west territory to settle- 
ment, it was determined to procure the construction, by Congress, of a 
national road, running from east to west, in order to make accessible the 
interior of those states to the eastern markets ; the natural outlet down 
the Mississippi then being in the hostile hands of Spain. For this ob- 
ject Congress, in 1806, passed a law to construct a national road from 
Cumberland, in Maryland, to Ohio, This was opposed by many, on the 
ground that the federal constitution conferred no power on Congress to 
spend the public money for works of improvement. Certain it is, that if 
Congress possesses such a power in an unlimited degree, in connection 
with the right to borrow money for such purposes, it is the most danger- 
ous prerogative which can exist in our country. After debate, the mat- 
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ter was compromised by a provision in the law, requiring the assent of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, through parts of which states the 
road must pass, for its construction, This was merely an evasion; for if 
Congress did not possess the powér, the assent of these states would not 
confer it; and if it did possess the power, the assent was unnecessary. 
Public opinion is now apparently settled down to the strict construction 
of the constitution, which confers no power on Congress to undertake 
works of internal improvement. It may well be supposed that tne ex- 
penditure, by Congress, of a cons siderable sum of money in a new state, 
was far too desirable to the people and landholders of that state, to suffer 
the matter to slumber ; and some forty different acts have prolonge -d the 
road from Cumberland, through Pennsylv ania, part of Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, and across Illinois, running from W hee ling nearly parallel to 
the River Ohio, to Alton, on the Mississippi River. The amounts 
appropriated by ‘Congress have been, from the commencement of the 
road m 1806 to 18 33, east of the Ohio River, $1,901,041; in Ohio, 
$2,081,008; in Indiana, $1,135,000 ; in Illinois, $746,000, making a 
total of $5,863,049, until the stoppage of the road, in 1838. Of the 
whole sum expended by Congress, a portion was to be reimbursed by 
the new states, from the per centage of public lands sold within the 
states, allowed to each on its admission into the Union. It has been 
the custom, on the admission of a new state into the Union, for Con- 
gress to make to it a grant from the public lands, for schools, a seminary, 
a seat of government,  &e. , and to allow to it 5 per cent. of the proceeds 
of lands sold within its border, after paying expenses, for the construction 
of roads and canals. Of this sum of 5 per cent., 3 per cent. is paid 
are to the state, to be expended under its direction, and the remaining 

2 per cent. is expended under the direction of Congress. This 2 per 
cent. fund has supplied part of the sum expended by Congress. Since 
the Cumberland road was undertaken, the purchase of Louisiana by 
Congress has taken place, mainly for the purpose of opening the naviga- 
tion of the father of q@vaters to the sea, in order that the west might have 
an avenue to market. That is to say, it was the purchase rather than 
the construction of a great highway. 

What the situation of the country west of the Alleghanies was, in 
relation to the Atlantic states, before the construction of the national 

road, and the purchase of the delta of the Mississippi, is that of Oregon 
and California now to the Valley of the Mississippi. Immense mineral 
and agricultural wealth, with vast commercial advantages, are held in 
abeyance, for the want of available avenues to market. That an avenue 
will be constructed by and through which the immense natural wealth 
of the Valley of the Mississippi, and the Pacific states, shall be mutu: lly 
exchanged, has been carried, as it were, by general consent, and the 
question is narrowed down to the manner of construction. 

So important and popular a work has, of course, not escaped the at- 
tention of the trading politicians; and many projects have been put ee 
ward to throw the work either directly or indirectly into the hands « 
the federal government, in order that the huge expenditure and great an 
tronage it will involve—as the leading measure of a vast series of similar 
works in the back ground—may strengthen the power of the executive, 
and consolidate the stre sngth of party. One of these plans proposes that 
a company shall be chartered by Congress, with a capital of $100,000,000, 
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to be aided by $98,000,000 of United States stock, besides a grant of a 
strip of land, ten miles wide, throughout its whole extent. So exagge- 
rated a proposition requires no comment. Another plan, is for the work 
to be constructed directly by government, with funds derived from all 
“1 proceeds of sales of lands on the line of the road, and half of those 
all other public lands. ‘This, of course, opens the door to the 
ian limitless extravagance and corruption—is antagonistic to all the 
principles heretofore recognized by the democratic party in relation to 
the powers of Congress upon the subje et, and as ratified re peatedly by 
the great body of the people at the general elections. It recognizes, 
however, one principle which is sound,, and the right application of 
which, free from political objections, will form the mode by which the 
object may be realized. The public lands, which constitute the domain 
of the United States, present the means of constructing the road. Those 
lands are of vast extent, and valuable according to fertility and situa- 
tion. Where nature, by means of a river, has formed a highway, on 
which produce, with little expense, may bo transporte d to market, ‘the 
contiguous lands have a value ‘superior to that of soil of similar qu: ality 
remote from an highway, and subjected to inordinate expense of land 
carriage. For all practical purposes, a.railwey has an effect upon land 
similar to that of a river. It will attract settlers along its borders, and 
will deliver produce from farms hundreds of miles from its terminus, on 
terms more favorable to the producer than can be afforded by land car- 
riage for a comparatively trifling distance. Hence, a railroad gives value 
to the soil through which it penetrates, and equalizes the price of lands 
through the whole range of its operation. From the shores of Lake 
Michigan to the borders of the Pacific, the ownership rests with Con- 
gress ; but the land is of variable value. As the traveller proceeds from 
the Valley of the Mississippi, ae fertility of the soil fades into arid and 
sterile tracts, hundreds of miles in breadth, until the chain of rocky 
mountains beinis penetrated, the renewed verdure of the eastern slopes 
rewards the enterprize of the pioneer. Based on these facts, the project 
of Mr. Whitney proposes, that Congress sell to him a tract 60 miles wide, 
and in length equal to the route from Lake Michigan, to some favorable 
point on the Pacific, at 10 cents per acre. This land to be so disposed of, 
that the good lands shall be made to produce sufficient to defray the cost of 
the road through their own extent, and also through the barren w aste, 
where the agricultural value of the soil will be of little account; 
whatever of land should remain, after the whole road is put in successful 
operation, to become the property of Mr. Whitney, and his assigns, as 
a reward for the work. The road to remain in possession of government 
as security for its progress, and Congress always to regulate tolls, so 
that the revenue shall never exceed the accruing expenses, and wear and 
tear. The process would be thus: as soon as {£00 miles of road should 
be located, Mr. Waaey would provide funds for the complete construc- 
tion of 10 miles; when the commissioner appointed by Congress should 
be satisfied that the work was efficiently oer he should issue to Mr. 
Whitney patents for 5 miles, by 60 wide, of land, or 192,000 acres, 
which would realize sufficient to pay for a 10 miles of road; the 
other 5 miles, or 192,000 acres, remaining untouched, in possession of 
the government, in addition to the 10 miles of road, as security. When 
the poor lands are approached, this half would no longe r be sufficient for 
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the construction of the 10 miles; and it would become necessary to 
recur to the remaining alternate reserved half to carry on the work, un- 
til good lands should be again reached across the desert. Thus, accord- 
ing to the bill, Congress sets apart and sells to Mr. Whitney 60 miles 
wide of the public land, from the lake to the Pacific, and an equal num- 
ber of acres for any already sold on the tract; and, as before stated, the 
good lands, which extend 800 miles, must be made to produce means to 
construct 1,600 miles of road, (800 miles through poor lands,) or one 
mile by 60, being 38,400 acres, must farnish means for two miles of road. 
He would, immediate ly after the bill becomes a law, survey and locate 
the route Sor 200 or 300 miles, so as to secure the lands; then make a 
contract for the grading of 100 or 200 miles of -the road, and make all 
arrangements and preparations, with machinery, to go on with the work ; 
and wheu, having completed LO miles of road, as the bill provides, on 
the best plan of construction of railroads of the present day, on a guage 
of not less than six feet wide, and with an iron rail of not less than sixty- 
four pounds to the yard—all to the full satisfaction of the commissionef 
~~ cyt oqperrinen then he would, under the certificate of the commis- 
sioner, be allowed to sel] 5 miles by 69, the one-half through which the 
road had been completed, or 192, 000 acres; which, at the present price, 
(72 cents per acre,) for soldiers’ bounties, and which must be the price 
of the best lands until some 16,000,000 of acres are disposed of, would 
amount to $138,240. Now, such a road as the bill calls for, cannot be 
built short of $20,000 per mile, and the 10 miles would cost $200,000 ; 
for which outlay, he would receive lands which can now be pure hi ased 
for $138,240, or $61,760 less than the actual outlay—the government 
holding the other half, (five miles by 69,) 192,000, through which the 
road had been built, and also holding the road. Now, if he could not 
make this 192,000 acres produce enough to return the $200,000 expend- 
ed on the 10 miles of road, then the work could not be continued, and 
the government would not allow him to take one acre of land, and the 
$200,000, and as much more as hid been expended in the experiment 
would have been lost. But if, frem the results of his energies, efforts, 
and labor, the 192,000 acres should be raised from its present value, to 
or beyond the $200,000 expended, then the work could be continued, 
and the 192,000 acres, the other half held by the government, would 
experience an equal increase in value from the same causes. Such 
would be the mode of proceeding for 800 miles through the good or avail- 
able lands, or so far as the 5 miles by 60, or 192,060 acres, would fur- 
nish means to construct the 10 miles of road, the government always 
holding one-half, (alternate 5 miles by 60,) of all the lands, and also hold- 
ing the road as security for all ; each and every ten miles of road being 
always completed in advance af the sale of lands, and the road with 
the alternate settlements imparting benefits to, and enhancing the half 
held by the government, far exceeding the value of the first sales. 

In this plan, there are avoided the great evils of extending the 
patronage of the government—of creating a gigantic debt, or of giv- 
ing life to a corporation of dangerous magnitude. On the other hand, 
the work creates for itself the ‘meat on which it feeds.” Lands, which 
are now 100 miles in the interior of a prairie, are of no comparative 
value, because inacessible to market; but as soon as penetrated by the 
road, and brought within five hours of its terminus, they become at once 
of great value, and will command prices superior to those, which less 
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fertile soils on the borders of western streams might sell for. As the 
favorable localities on the natural avenues become crowded with settlers, 
the rare advantage offered by the new avenue, through hitherto untouched 
soil of surpassing richness, will be eagerly sought for; and western mi- 
gration will receive a new impulse, while the great work will derive new 
strength from the population pressing on its track. 

This proposition affords, therefore, the most feasible mode of perfect- 
ing the stupendous work, and grasping as it were, with an iron arm, not 
only the natural wealth of those wonderful states springing upon the Pa- 
cific, but of nationalising their trade and creating a point of attraction 
for the commerce of Asia, as well as a direct home market for the pro- 
duce of our fisheries, which, for want of such a facility, are in danger of 
being altogether denationalised. 

That California is to yield, annually, a large quantity of gold as a staple 
production, is now no longer proble smstical. “Almost t (if not quite exhaust- 
less quantities of the precious metals) are known to exist, and they are 
to reward the hardy toil of the persevering miner in such increasing 
volume as materially to affect the currency of the world. They are to 
impart to commerce a material accession of monied capital; and the in- 
crease of this wealth must manifest itself in a rise of prices. That 
prices are always higher in that country which is the richest, is but ano- 
ther mode of stating that money being there more abundant is of less 
relative value. If the gold of California is by prompt means of com- 
munication poured into the lap of the United States, and gradually swells 
the volume of the circulating coin as it passes in new and shining pieces 
from the mint and its branches, a gradual increase in the distributive 
wealth of the whole Union must manifest itself in a rise in values, and 
enhanced ease in the discharge of obligations and taxes. That a portion 
of this golden product will flow off as a staple export of the United States, 
in conjunction with corn and cotton, for the purchase of more desirable 
descriptions of wealth, will be both necessary and inevitable. But that 
it should flow into and through the channels of internal commerce by 
means of an interior avenue from the mines to the mints and merchants, 
is of infinite importance to the general right of participation in so na- 
tional a product. It is highly probable that the influence of the rail- 
road in guiding the precious stream from the mines into the heart of the 
Union, will be productive of more real wealth than several times the cost 
of the work. 

The road which transports mineral wealth and Asiatic merchandise 
from the borders of the Pacific to the bosom of the great lakes, will re- 
turn in almost limitless quantities the swelling produce of the Mississippi 
valley to minister to the wants of the pioneers, as well as to the necessi- 
ties and growing demands of the over-populated countries of Asia. Under 
the supposition that the appropriation of the proceeds of the lands to 
the construction of the road would divert some 24 to three millions of 
revenue now derived from that source to the federal treasury, the 
outlay would be judicious on the part of the government merely as a 
financial measure, inasmuch as the influence of the road in finding an 
Asiatic market for the produc e of the valley of the Mississippi, and facili- 
tating the general exports of this country, in return for which, should the 
system of indirect taxes be continued, the revenues from the returns of 
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those produce sales would more than equal the present revenue from the 
lands. 

It has been urged that a railway of such extent could not carry freight 
in competition with sailing vessels to the Isthmus, even when tr: inship- 
ment takes place at Panama. Now we are to reflect thet the China com- 
merce coming west in the sphere of the great circle, will always approach 
the Western side of the continent ata point near the proposed terminus 
of the road; from that point to New-York, via Panama, the distance is 
in round numbers 6,000 miles, while the length of the railroad in round 
numbers is 2,000 miles to lake Michigan, or 3,000 to the Atlantic. That 
is to say, the Panama route is an arc of 6,000 miles, of which the rail- 
road route is the chord. Now, in relation to the comparative abilities of 
rail cars and vessels, we have one great practical example worth myriads 
of theories. The Hudson river, running 150 miles from Albany to ‘New- 
York, has facilities for steam freighting unsurpassed on any water-course 
in the world. Notwithstanding this, a company of the most sagacious and 
successful merchants of New-York nave undertaken to compete with that 
stream and its advantages, by the construction of a railroad through the 
rocky border of the river, at an expense of probably $12,000,000, or one- 
fifth of the whole estimated cost of the Pacific railroad on the pli in pro- 
posed. Without saving one mile of distance, they have, guided by their 
own practical shrewdness, entered into this outlay, depending solely 
upont the superior advantages of a railway over steam or sailing navi- 
gation, under the most favorable circumstances. If this view is true on 
the Hudson, in how much greater a degree must the advantages of 
railroad entirely in our own country, m: inifest themselves over a en 
route of triple distance, to be tr inshipped i in a disturbed, and sickly and 
foreign country, subject to the adverse influences of hostile powers ? For 
all those sup, plies which the great West require, the facilities will be still 
greater ; as thus, under the supposition that the road not being built, the 
China trade takes the Panama route, a chest of tea coming from China 
will then go 6,000 miles from the Pacific coast to New-York, thence 
1,000 miles by inland freight for consumption in the Mississippi valley, 
making 7,000 miles,,whereas by railroad it would come from the Pacific in 
2,000 miles to the great valley. The same distance would be saved 
in the transport of corn and ‘other produce from the West for Asiatic 
consumption. 

There is no doubt but that many of the counter-projects for the guid- 
ance of the China trade into other channels, have arisen from a desire to 
benefit sections and localities, no matter at what expense of the general 
welfare. Such schemes never succeed. ‘The instinct of commerce is 
unerring in finding out and following the most direct and cheapest chan- 
nels. As infallibly as that the bee, when loaded, takes the shortest road to 
the hive, so will merchandise in motion make a ‘* bee-line”’ to its desti- 
nation, and efforts to divert it, for sectional benefit, can only result in 
ultimate loss. 

The necessity for immediate action in the matter is obvious, when 
we reflect that the feasibility of the plan depends upon the posses- 
sion of the good lands east of the Mississippi. If delayed until these 
are occupied by settlers, the whole project becomes impracticable. 





ALIC E: 


A STORY OF COTTON MATHER’S ‘TIME. 


True, Alice had not expected much pleasure and little mirth from the 
company that afternoon, but she had had less than phe felt entitled 
to expect from remembrance of many such assemblages. She was dis- 
appointed: Mr. Mather—Cotton Mather—had sent word that morning 
that he would take tea with them that afternoon. It was the custom of 
ministers in those days to signify their intended calls or visits; and as 
a proof that it was, perhaps, more in the character of friend than as 
“‘ spiritual adviser in the Lord” that he was moved to see them, he ac- 
comp: anied the declaration of his intention with the announcement, that 

“that servant of good works,” Mrs. Mather, would come also. So the 
little Alice had been deputed to go round and invite sundry of the elders 
of the church—and then, too, as they had not known till just before school- 
time that Mr. Mather intended coming, and it took some time to bid the 
guests, she was excused from going to school; and when all were in- 
vited, she had to rub the long makogany company table, and to. beat 
eggs for fresh cake. 

She had been all day in high glee, and had played many a sly, good- 
natured trick; but when three o ‘cloc k came, and all the ladies had ar- 
a she was sufficiently sobered down; and there she sat on her cricket 

s prim as any of them, with her narrow and long-skirted lustre silk 
gown on, made high in the neck, with long sleeves, her hair cropped 
within an inch of its life, and with a knitting-sheath at her side, she sat 
still, di ligently knitting on one of those interminable stoc kings, which 
children who have to knit can only have an idea of, in the length and 
breadth of their never-to-be-finished state. Everything was as usual ; 
there were no bright dresses or gay ribbons worn by the ladies : every- 
thing was sed-colored, long, and pinched; they spoke gravely, and as 
not striving to be joyous or “mirthful. Indeed it was the custom of the 
veritable religionists of that day to depress the gaities of their natures ; 
and, of course, in such a Puritanical society as there was necessarily in 
Boston at the time | speak of, that depression was more or less practised 
by all, at least when in company. Children and kittens were allowed 
some liberties; but children, being imitative animals, were of course 
awed when with their elders. 

Still, this afternoon there seemed to be less brightness about the visita- 
tion than usual—perhaps all the interesting and queer things had been 
said or done while Alice was out in the kitchen he Iping Martha to fry 
griddle cakes and butter the short cakes. But there seemed to Alice as 
if there were some spell come over the good ladies; little notice had been 
taken of her. Good Mrs. Mason usu: uly talked to her, and asked her 
how Robert, her son, got on in his class, and if the y were on friends 
as ever . and promised her that when she was old enough, she might 
marry him, if she should ever want to: but to day Mrs. Mason said never 


a word to her, excepting, ‘‘ How do you do, dear !” 
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Well, tea was over, and Alice was back in the parlor; but things had 
not changed for the better because of their good cheer: they were busily 
engaged in discussing some theological question, and used words she did 
not understand, though familiar to her ear,—she must amuse or inte- 
rest herself as best she might. First, she sat in a high chair, and, 
resting the end of her toes on the floor, she looked at Mr. Little- 
ton's small clothes, and wondered if he had worn them all his life; tor 
she did not remember of ever having seen him wear any but those with 
the black and the brown stripes; then she wished Mrs. Mason would be 
kind enough to talk to her. So, gathering courage, and softly pushing 
her chair beside her, she pz atiently waited to be attended to; but the 
good lady was thinking of anything but little Alice, and wiped ‘the cold 
perspiration of emotion from her brow ;— intense religious aspiration and 
inspiration dwelt in her heart. No notice being taken of her, she went 
away; and some remnant of the morning’s dawning g spirit being within 
still, she thought that she would see how near she could get to “the min- 
ister, and stand there unasked, as if she was not afraid of him ;—so she 
crept towards him, and got very near, and stood there without his notic- 
ing her by word or look at first. Just as she was thinking this trial of 
her courage did not pay abundantly, as there was no one to watch her, 
she felt his arm about her r; and he spoke to her, and asked her about her 
Sunday-school progress—at least he asked her about her Jast Sabbath- 
school lesson, what it was—when she told him it was about the angels 
visiting Abraham, when he thought them to be only common men. He 
told her there were many angels in the world to give “‘ good gifts to good 
children,” but that there were devils also, who come to tempt them to 
be wicke xd, and who were very glad when they were wicked, and some- 
times got leave of God to kill them for it ;—against these, he told her to 
pray, and then he kissed her, and talked to others. As he kept her i 
durance, Alice ventured to look at his signet ring, the token of his being 
a Doctor of Divinity. The emblem upon it was a tree; and feeling her 
twist it slightly—oh, very slightly—for the little witch was almost beside 
herself with her au dacity ; and involuntarily casting his eye upon it, he 
ejaculated : “Oh, God! make me a very fruitful tree, and help me to bring 
forth seasonable fruit continually ;’ ‘then he resumed the thread of his 
subject, as if it had not been broken. 

Indeed, it was the custom of Cotton Mather to “try to derive improve- 
ment from all circumstances for himself and others ;’’ and though it was 
always sincere, it did not always manifest itself in the most judicious 
manner. He let no suggestion pass by him; and many, which most men 
would never have thought of turning to purposes of devotion, were 
welcome as excitements to devotion in his soul. Even the ordinary 
drudgery of the household, if seen by him, were used as excitements: 
if they he ippened to be brewing, he would say, “* Lord, Jet us find in a 
glorious C hrist a provision for our thirsty souls.’ On a w: ashing day 
“‘O wash us thoroughly from sin !—-O take our filthy garments from us! 
These ejaculations were provided for, and used on ‘all occasions. When 
he met a negro, for instance, he would say, ‘‘ Lord, wash that poor soul ; 
make him white by the washing of thy Spirit!” For a man going by with- 
out observing him, “ Lord, I pray thee help that man to take a due no- 
tice of Christ !’’ “These instances might be multiplied to very weariness ; 
and so used were all who knew him to such ejaculations, that Alice was 
not at all astonished by the prayer the sight of the ring caused. 
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The minister becoming soon engrossed by others, and the little girl 
having found some attention from one of the Mathers, and so feeling 
favorably disposed towards the family, she next went to Mrs. Mather ; 
but she was talking in a low, confidential tone to Mr. Benfield. Alice 
must fain count the darns in her close, Puritanical cap; and she counted 
seven, all small ones but three. She was thinking that Mrs. Mather 
gave away so much money, and so many flannel shirts and such things, 
that she could be allowed to wear as many darns as she Pp ileased—when 
it occurred to her to go to the window and see the passing ; but when 
she got there nobody went by, and there was no brilliant sunset for her 
to look at. It was the time the sun _— set; but it hid himself behind 
great, far-stretching, iron-grey clouds; so, pe force, she had to fall into 
musing. Having thought up all int matters, and it was growing 
darker, she wondered if any devil would ever try to make her wicked, 
and if so, how he would look. She tried to imagine how he would look 
and what he would say when he asked God if he might have leave to kill 
her: and if God would say “ Yes, he might!” 

Then Alice began to feel lonesome, and it grew darker every minute ; 
but she did not move from her seat, but tried to forget her own thoughts, 
and listen. They were talking of the providences of God, and then na- 
turally they spoke of his judgments. At first she listened, as one who 
hears and does not feel, for her thoughts would revert to that devil ;—at 
last, her attention was chained, as they told of an old backslider from the 
church, who, being under admonition from the church, declared, ‘ No, 
I will burn before I will turn!’ and after that he fell into the fire and 
was burned to death! Another was, that a man who denied some mis- 
chief that he done, swore a dreadful oath, and hoped “ that God would 
never let him stir from that place if he did that thing !’—the words were 
scarce out of his mouth when he dropped down dead, and never stirred 
from that place more. ‘These and many similar were told; and there sat 
Alice, as if of stone, hearing everything, and scarce breathing ; not that 
she had not heard such before, but she had heard them without feeling 
intensely. At last, Cotton Mather added his testimony ; and as she heard 
his deep tones, his slow, accentuated utterance, she would have screamed 
for relief could she have done so. A bad man had cursed that excel- 
lent man, Governor Prince; the governor laid before the transgressor 
the great sin he had committed, and with a grave, holy, and awful admo- 
nition, besought him to consider of that Scripture, the hundred and ninth 
Psalm—* As he loved cursiag, so let it come to him; as he delighted not 
in blessing, so let it be far from him; as he clothed himself with cursing, 
like as with a garment, so: let it come into his bowels, and like oil into 
his bones.” Here Mr. Mather paused, and then in a lower tone of voice 
still, he continued—-* Quickly after this, a dreadful cancer smote this 
man: the cancer appeared first on his lip, and so it eat away his flesh 
and his jaw down to his throat, where, with inexpressible torments, it 
killed him! 

** Behold, 0 man, if thou desirest life, keep thy tongue from evil !—— 
Let us pray. 

There was a rustling of silks heard, and Alice knew that they all rose 
and knelt, though it was so dark by this time that she could not see them 
distinctly. Now, this.time for prayer was not an unaccustomed thing to 
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her, for it was the fashion in those days for such social visits to end at 
dark; and if the minister was present, he always gave the signal it was 
time to go, by saying, “ Let us pray;’’ but to-night, engrossed by their 
subject of conversation, the shades of di arkness had stolen upon them 
unawares, and it was much later than usual when ‘“ Let us pray’? was 
uttered. The meeting had been unusually grave and solemn, and as 
evening came on, everything was chillingly solemn to Alice: not a sign 
of beauty, even in the sky, for her to look up to for relief; not a star; 
and on earth were fearful crimes and fearful judgments! ‘‘ Let us 
pray,’ said Cotton Mather, in his own peculiarly stern and impressive 
manner and tone. ‘O Lord, we, sinners, cry unto thee with humble 
and bitter loathsomeness of ourselves ; before thee we abhor ourselves; 
we feel, we know that we are but worthy to be thunderstruck in dust 
and ashes. We come to thee, we fall down in the dust with tears before 
thee; and we ask, Lord, what wilt thou do even unto us miserable ones? 
We have no goodness of our own; we are utterly vile and lost; and I, 
thy humble servant, would ask for help for his poor self, who art ap- 
pointed to minister unto this thy people. Known unto thee is my insuffi- 
ciency, O Lord. 1 am viler than a beast, most unsavory salt, fit for no- 
thing but the dunghill; but thou, O Lord, canst strengthen me with 
strength mightier than that of Samson. Teach me to warn thy flock 
against the erafts of the devils who watch for their souls. This thy land 
of New-England, so long given over to devils, seemeth still their favor- 
ite lurking-place ; they use all their arts to root ou tevery vestige of reli- 
gion, and go prowling about seeking whom they may possess. QO 
Lord! save us from devils, from witches, from Quakers, and from wolves 
in sheep’s clothing; and unto thee, through the Lord Jesus, be all honor. 
Amen.” Alice, there by the window, in the gloom and darkness, heard 
them rise in silence, and wait in silence for the usual benediction. Cot- 
ton Mather seemed for a few minutes to be absorbed in thought; and 
when he opened his mouth, instead of saying, ‘‘Go in peace, ” Alice, the 
trembling one, heard him say—‘‘ Yea! God is terrible in his judgments ! 
truly we would say— My flesh, Lord, trembleth for fear of thee, and I 
am afraid of thy judgments.’ Let us with earnest and hourly trembling 
fear and be afraid of God’s judgments. It is a truth whereof we are very 
sure—the God of truth has given us assurance of it, that he hath ap- 
pointed a day in which he will judge the world in righteousness by our 
Lord, wherein the quickening and wondrous voice of the Saviour Jesus 
Christ will raise us out of our graves; a day wherein a doom of ever- 
lasting punishme nt, or of life eternal, will be passed upon us; a day, 
wherein ‘we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive such things in the body according to whi it he 
hath done.’ Let us fear this terrible day, ‘knowing the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade man:’ let this knowledge persuade men to repent of 
the sins which our Judge will else damn us to endless confusion for! The 
Pagan Felix trembled, and shall not we, worms and vipers, tremble? 
When God was only publishing his judgments on the burning moun- 
tain, we are told, so terrible was the sight, that Moses said, ‘I ex- 
ceedingly fear and quake!’ And shall not we exceedingly fear and 
quake when we think on the day when our Lord Jesus will descend from 
heaven in flaming fire to pour out his judgments? ‘And behold, the 
Lord comes with myriads of his saints to execute judgment upon all.’ 
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Certain I am, all this lower world will be surprised with an horrible 
fright at that great revolution—an horrible tempest wil] then be rained 
from heaven upon this world; the earth will shake and tremble; the 
foundations of the hills, also, will move and be shaken, when our Lord 
shall bow the heavens, and come down with a devouring fire about him! 
So, then, let us now shake and tremble at the contemplation thereof. 
Be afraid, lest we be found among the ungodly that shall not stand in the 
judgment ;—be afraid, lest*our judgment, then, be that of the devil and 
his angels. Souls! be afraid, lest we be adjudged into the vengeance of 
eternal fire, even to the fire of that never-ending vengeance of God, 
throughout everlasting ages! My friends, God be with you! Amen.” 

Alice heard the guests leave the house, as if it were a dream; for 
there, sitting in a chair by the lone window, she was absorbed in thoughts 
which never before so wholly possessed her—thoughts of the awfulness 
of God and a horrible fear of him! This was not the first, or the hun- 
dredth time, that words like these had been heard by her; but the time 
seemed to have come for the fire to burn: impression after impression 
had been put in her mind, apparently without any avail, but that was 
not so: the fagots had been laid—the wood had become heated—and 
now the hour came when a flame was kindled, which could burn into a 
fierce fire. She seemed to have bade good-bye to the old Alice, and 
now thought herself the object of God’s w rath—very vile; and that God 
appeared to her an awful avenger; and sorry am I to say, the old Alice 
never came wholly back again—that is to say, only to visit; neither was 
the change one to be much marked, for the other girls of her own age 
were subjected to the same influences, and svoner or Jater experienced 
the same change, or_such like change. Her fear that night was unlike 
all other fear she had ever felt before: from such, she could go to those 
about her for protection; but now there seemed no refuge: all were in 
the power of the same terrible God, liable to the same awful vengeance! 
—there was no safety to be found; no refuge—no comfort! When the 
guests had finally gone, and she was discovered with—*‘ You there, child? 
go to bed, Alice!” she cre pt to her room and shut her door, and went 
to bed, but not to sleep, but to dwell, and dwell upon the crushing might 
and power God had !—to think of the devil that might get leave to kill 
her; to be oppressed with a sense of her own feebleness. She did not 
sleep ; no, nor question much if all this was true, really true. A doubt 
crossed her mind as she tried to find wherein she was so wic ked, deserv- 
ing of such horrors—wherein dear Mrs. Mason, Mr. Mather, and all of 
them, had so grievously sinned. As for herself, she could not recollect 
any sin or wrong-doing that she had not bitterly repented and suffered 
intensely enough for. She'thought of the time when she stole some 
money from Mrs. Coleman, and Mrs. Coleman only punished her by 
talking sadly to her,.and weeping because of her sin -—she remembered 
her own agony of sorrowful repentance; and since then, Mrs. Coleman 
had never by word, sign, or look, shown that she remembered it, so de- 
sirous was she to signify her perfect forgiveness. And why should God 
punish forever and forever? But then, she thought, God and dear Mrs. 
Coleman were so-very, very different! ‘These questionings were quieted 
by an instilled certainty of her own wickedness, and with it, a fear of 
God and his judgments—a fear that was like a nightmare around her— 
very terrible, and not to be escaped from, nor when daylight came either ; 
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never again to be shaken off in this world for many months and weeks 
together ! ! That.night she laid in her hopeless, helpless fear, and heard 
the great parlor clock strike twelve—one—two ! then, exhausted and al- 
most insensible from faintness, she fell asleep; and as morning looks in 
upon her pretty face as it lay in its repose, let me say a few words about 
Alice, and then leave her to influences over which we have no control, 
and not seek her again until she is clad in all the graces of maiden- 
hood. 

She was the youngest daughter of ‘‘ believers in the faith,’’ who had 
come to America before she was born. Here disasters befell them : 
they lost both money and dear children; and at last the father died, and 
then the mother, leaving their only living child to the adoption of her 
friend Mrs. Coleman, who, having no children of her own, gladly took 
Alice, and loved her. Alice was not portionless; there was a comfort- 
able provision made for house and furniture, should she marry, and an 
annuity for life sufficient to supply her wants in dress, and have a nice 
little sum for expenses of the day, and for charitable purposes. Mrs. 
Coleman was a kind, loveable woman, and one not near as austere and 
bigoted as women of that day and church were. Mr, Coleman was stern 
and uncompromising in his faith, though a kind man. With this ex- 
posé of Alice’s position, we must leave her awhile. 

* * * * JT said that Alice bade good-bye to her former self, never 
to have the old Alice come back again, excepting as a visitor, but a 
visitor who staid hours, days, and weeks with her, so that the change 
which had come over her was not iinmediately perceptible to those about 
her; and as I said before, I believe that almost all the girls of that time 
and place went through the same sobering, saddening influences, which 
subdued at least outwardly and in society to preity nearly the same tone 
of quietness and propriety; so that no one wondered: when the merry, 
laughter-loving, odd, queer little witch turned into a demure, proper 
maiden—one who had joined the church—went to evening meetings 
three times a week at the least, and had a class in Sunday-school ; one 
who wore sad-colored gowns, and a little, plain muslin cap, confined un- 
der the chin by a narrow, white ribbon; but her dress set off her rounded 
form, and her cap became her, for it threw just the cunningest shade on 
her pale, delicate cheek. Notable, of course, Alice was ‘like all other 
maidens of Boston, as it then was. She sung scarcely aught but psalms, 
and danced only as she rubbed a table; and in all and in everything 
dear Mrs. Coleman watched her with a mother’s heart, a mother’s love; 
she was her pride, her love, her life. For Mr. Coleman, though very 
dear, did not meet her in many choice, delicate corners and nooks in the 
heart, where Alice did; and day after day the two friends were as happy 
as happy could be, with their work—their reading, their friends, and the 
sick, and the desolate, to be cheered by them. 

Alice was now nineteen; and Mrs. Coleman saw with gladness that 
Robert Mason still was Alice’s shadow, and that Alice seemed never to 
regret the presence of the shadow. This, Mrs. Mason rejoiced in but 
as one who knew that over the sky of one’s wishes there often came a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand at first, and in the end changing 
peace into storm; in Robert she saw a noble, honorable young man, 
well liked and respected by all, and one, moreover, who would make 
Alice’s life more gladsome, for Mrs. Coleman wished that it might be 
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more so: she did not like to see her cheek blanch as she talked of wrath, 
nor like to hear her dwell on the awfulness of God’s power; for as age 
crept on Mrs. Coleman, her nature grew more kindly ; and she asked for 
trust and love rather than fear—for the smile, not the gloomy thought; 

and this gloominess in Alice’s spirit disquieted her. Never had this 
gloominess tempted her into aught harsh or unlovely as yet; nor had she 
been tempted much yet; but still she wished that her ehild was more 
evenly gay, instead of more evenly sober and contemplative: and she 
noticed, with hopefulness, that old Alice, as we called her gladsome 
spirit, came back oftener when Robert was with her; and then, when 
she heard their merry laughs ring out, the good lady prayed that they 
might be given one to the other. She could pray for human and earthly 
ties, knowing that they were natural, and that they bless, ae and 
occupy the heart and soul, and that love to man_natur: illy ends in love 
to God. Yes, I would ask for all: give us, that we may love sn be 
beloved ! 

One day—it was a pleasant day—Alice was going to a quilting party, 
Mrs. Coleman thought; but she was surpris sed to see that, instead of 
going at the usual hour, Alice remained in her room. When she came 
in she was dressed in her home dress, looked unusually grave, and some- 
what resigned, and quietly took up her sewing. ‘ Why, Alice, are you 
not going to Anna Higginson’s?” “I think not,” she said, with some 
hesitation ; ‘‘ perhaps | had better not. You know I have been out a 
great deal of late, and I more than suspect it would be wise for me to 
stay at home to-day; for I find that I am getting into a habit of nonsense 
and gaiety, best suited, it may be, to my carnal heart, and one which in 
my sober hours I mourn bitterly. To-day I have been sorely tempted to 
go, and | believe I have resisted pretty well; for Anna is a dear, good 
girl, but thoughtless—and I fear far from the right spirit in which a sin- 
ner ‘should walk in this world ; when I am with her, we seem both im- 
pelled to partake largely of the evil of earth, and perhaps we had best 
avoid one the other “5 

Mrs. Coleman moved impatiently, but she had learned to say the quiet 
word—so she reasoned with her as to the propriety of staying at home 
that day—spoke of the duty of acquaintanceship, and as Anna expected 
her, and had reason to do so, while Alice had no valid excuse—that, al- 
though, in so many words, she had not promised to go, still, it would be 
more in accordance with the spirit of truthfulness if she went. This, 
of course, succeeded, together with the promptings of Alice’s carnal 
heart, as she called it; and Mrs. Coleman smiled, as she saw her take 
with her a pretty gold needle-case Robert had given to her. 

Alice was late, though in time to partake of the good dinner, and to 
sew busily all the afternoon. There were two quilts put out in the barn 
and owing to the sixteen fast sewers, they were taken from their frames 
in time for a late tea, to which the young gentlemen were invited They 
of course contrived to be zealous in kind deeds that afternoon, and so 
cume early to help thread needles and chalk figures. As Alice went her 
way to Anna Higginson’s, she determined to behave herself as a sojour- 
ner on earth should do. She succeeded, and so was pleased with her- 
self; beside, Anna did not sit near her, but Robert Mason did, and when 
it was time to go home, Robert offered to be her escort. It was not 
moonlight, but the stars were out; and Mrs. Coleman, strange to say, 
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never wondered why she stayed so; but she rather fidgeted about. One 
glance at Alice’s face told her glad news, and pressing her dear girl’s hand, 
with a kiss and a tearful eye she saw her bound up to her own room to 
be alone and dream over her new happiness. ‘The next day brought a 
formal request from Robert for Alice; and as his parents were away in 
England, Mrs. Coleman desired the engagement might be held as a sa- 
cred secret until they should give their sanction—not, however, that they 
ever doubted it would not be given. 

A week went by, when Alice staid at home one day from church, be- 
cause Mrs. Coleman’s head ached severely. The head-ache was but the 
precursor of heart-aches for Alice, for the dear lady sickened and died. 
Three weeks after the announcement of the engagement, Robert stood 
beside the grave of Mrs, Coleman, and heard Alice’s shriek of agony as 
the clods fell heavily on the coffin ‘lid ; more weeks went by, and Robert 
strove to waken Alice from the depths of woe; then she grew more as 
she had been wont to be, but a new discovery had come to deeply dis- 
tress her. Robert and herself had often discussed religious matters, but as 
those who agreed to the same faith, casually and glaneingly ; but now 
that their hours of such converse were intense in earnestness, she found 
that they were far from being one. Then came welcome glad letters 
from England, and now Robert prayed for openness of engagement ; 
but she “begged for it still to be a secret—wait awhile, for she should 
weep when the hand of sympathy was extended to her, because then the 
recent loss would be brought too vividly to her mind—for who would 
sympathise with her as Mrs. Coleman could? 

This was not all the reason, and Robert scarcely thought it sufficient. 
Alice had some doubts if she should trust to one who might prove but a 
reed in her religious life. She feared she was tempted to evil, and at 
last her fear caused her to go to Cotton Mather for his opinion. With 
trembling she knocked at the door of his study, and read on the door 
his written admonition, ‘“‘ Be short.” He sat there in all his awful ma- 
jesty, and she was tempted for a moment to go away with her errand all 
undone, but Cotton Mather’s salutation, ‘* Peace be with thee, daughter 
of sorrow,”’ somewhat encouraged her to make him her Father Confes- 
sor, for her heart whispered her he would counsel her not to desert her 
love, but try to snatch the burning brand from the fire, though her reason 
doubted as to its possibility. 

So she told him all; and Cotton Mather did not deliberate an instant, 
though he heard her very patiently, as he played with his spectacles all 
the time as she pictured her position ; and so bent were his eyes down upon 
them, she did not see any expression of his thought or his face; she 
started when she heard him almost angrily ask, ‘‘ Do you belong to the 
Church and profess to serve God? Then remember that Ananias and 
Saphira brought part of their goods and gave them to the Lord—they 
brought part ‘of their goods. You cannot serve God and Mammon; the 
Lord and the devil are two separate masters. You cannot consort with 
angels and with infidel heretics ; the lamb should not go of her own accord 
into the wolves’ home. As you hope for salvation and fear God’s wrath, 
wed not this man; he may seem good, but is without any saving faith, and 
without faith ye are but the tools of the devil—Let us pray.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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EARNING A LIVING; 
A COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


—— 


ACT II. (Concluded.) 


Scene I1].—Vansitrart’s office. Vansitrart and Dupervu. (nter OLp 
H.andJacos. Salutations exchanged.) 


Old H. Well, Vansittart, are all these papers ready ? 

V. Yes, sir. Here is an assignment of the ship, duplicate copy. I've 
lodged the original at the Custom-house. 

O. H. Very well. 

V. And here is the policy of insurance, duly assigned; and an assignment of 
the cargo, and policy on that. I believe it is all regular. And here is Mr. 
Duperu’s own bond, to which these are collateral. You don’t often make a 
safer loan, Mr. Hollybush. 

O. H. Well, give me the papers. I'll examine them at once, and I’ve 
brought a check for the money. (Takes the papers, and sits down at a side- 
table to look them over.) 

J. H. This seems to me, Mr. Duperu, to have been a remarkably well 
planned voyage. 

D. Yes, sir; it was so. It has proved longer than the owners expected, and 
they want this money on that account. 

J. H. Then you are not the owner yourself? 

D. Thave no interest beyond my commissions, though the whole stands in 
my name. 

J. H. You do not wish to name your principals ? 

D. No. lam not at liberty. 

J. H. Has the ship been heard from ? 

D. Oh, yes, from Calcutta ; and the captain remitted money, and promised 
to write again and remit more. We waited for that till the last moment, 
which caused our wanting this money so urgently. 

J. H. The voyage had answered your expectations, so far ? 

D. Abundantly. 


(Oxp H. comes forward.) 


O. H. Itisall right. (Gives D. the check.) 

D. Thank you, sir. (Going ) 

J. H. Vil walk with you. | Evreunt J. H. and D. 

O. H. Vansittart, givegne those building contracts. [ want to read them 
again. And I want to ask you a question, which, perhaps, you cannot answer 
without violating professional confidence. If so, say nothing. 

V. Very well, sir. 

O. H. Are Rupert Hay and John Hartington borrowers of money ? 

V. They are not known to be so, sir. 

O. H. No—not publicly. And what you may have private knowledge of, 
that I can’t ask you. It is a good answer, but it leaves me my suspicions. 

{ Exit. 

V. Keen old fox. How did he smell out that? But if he suspects the 
truth, it will rather raise than lower his opinion of them. [Scene closes. 
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Scene 1V.—Hay’s Room. Hay, Hartinetron and Duperv. 


Hay. Well, so far so good. This money will keep us on till April. 

H’n. Yes, and before April the ship will be here. The old man looked 
pretty close to the operation before he would risk bis money on it. 

Hay. No great risk. He has Duperu’s bond. 

D. Yes, but he is not a man to depend on any personal security. He can- 
vassed the whole thing from end to end. If you had any doubts of the voyage 

being well laid out, I think you may now dismiss them. He says it is all right, 
and he knows. 

H’n. Youexplained everything then? 

D. Yes, fully, as to this voyage. But I did not think it necessary to go 
into details about the brig, and [ only mentioned her having been sold at Rio, 
and her proceeds shipped in the Maypole. I told him that to account for the 
Maypoie’s detention. 

H'n. That is simple enough. 

D. Yes, but it seemed to puzzle him. He asked a great many questions 
about it, and evidently thought the brig had been sold for a slaver. 

Hay. You ought to have denied that distinctly. 

D. So I would if he had charged it distinctly. But he did not. I only 
guessed his suspicions, and of course could not bring up that idea myself. 

H’n. No; 1 don’t see how youcould. (Enter Vansittart.) Well, Van- 
sittart, this seems to make all right for the present. 

V. Yes, but I'll tell you something odd. Old Hollybush suspects you two 
of being the partners with Duperu in this enterprise. 

Hay. How can that be? 

V. The devil knows. But after Duperu was gone he put the question to 
me almost in plain terms. 

H’n. How almost ?—and not quite ? 

V. Why you know he could not ask me in a professional matter where I 
had names to keep secret, what those names were. So he asked in general 
terms, whether you and Hay were borrowers of muney ? 

ier What did you say? 

That you were not known as such. He did not press me further, but 
I saw he was convinced he was right. 

H'n. Well, if the voyage turns out as it looks now, he won't think the 
worse of us for it. 

V. If l know him, he will think the better of you, even if the voyage should 
ruin you. He is not sordid, but he has a horror of a young man who does 
nothing. I fully believe, that if he were certain you had planned this voyage, 

ou would have no more trouble from his opposition. 

H'n. Well, I won't trust to that. When we are sure of success 1 am 
willing to tell him, but not a moment sooner. 

D. And when you do tell him, you will have to clear up that little mat- 
ter about the slave trade, I can tell you. He is a furious anti-slavery man. 

Hn. Oh, that will be easy enough. By the way, Duperu, when shall we 
hear from those English bills ? 

D. By next steamer. 

H’n. It would be a bad joke if they should not be paid. 

D. Yes; | paid our December notes with the proceeds of the sale of those 
bills. It would take all old Hollybush’s money to refund that, and we couldn't 
get through March at all. 

Hay. But you don’t think there is any danger ? 

D. No. Matters are bad in England, but I think those bills are safe enough. 
Else J would not have sold them. Good morning. [ Lit. 

Hay. Vansittart, draw a chair. Put your feet upon the mantelpiece, and 
call for brandy and cigars. My mind is much relieved, and I feel inclined to be 
hospitable. 


. 
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V. Thank you, (sits down.) But I neither drink nor smoke. and besides, you 
would quit me in a quarter of an hour from now, to be off to the house on the 
corner. 

Hay. It is very odd about Mrs. Campion’s party. Hartington and I were 
certainly invited verbally, and I know the notes were all written for a host of 
people, and now it’s allup. She says her aunt is dead 

V. Yes, but Glumly knew her aunt, and he says she died a fortnight ago, 
somewhere in Maryland. 

H’n. Ill news travels slow, it appears. 

V. Glumly says they left the letter in the post office till they wanted it. 
But what did they want it for? They certainly meant to give a party, and 
something must have happened there more than we know of. 

Hay. If you quote Glumly again, you will give Hartington the hydrophobia. 

V. Eb—how is that ? 

Hay. They are rivals, I believe, and Hartington is very jealous. 

V. Oh, for that matter, he is your rival, also. 1 have received his declara- 
tion in due form, for either of the ladies that may be disposable. 

H’n. Well, if he don’t succeed through you, I suppose he will print it next 
in his d—d newspaper. 

V. Yes, or in his d—d magazine. 

Hn. To be followed up afterwards with lampoons when he finds he can’t 
succeed. 

V. Yes, or a demand of black mail for his forbearance. 

H’n. Oh, no; give the devil his due. I have a great contempt for Glumly, 
but I don’t believe he is assassin enough to levy black mail. 

V. Well, I rather like the fellow. But | believe it will go rather hard with 
him when the devil gets his due. Good evening. 


Hay & H’n. We'll walk with you. [Ezewnt. 
Scene V.—Oxtp Houttyspusn’s house. Ouv H. and Jacor. 


O. H. No, no, Jacob, that’s all nonsense. He had no more idea of Quandac 
stuck than I have of poetry. He invented that whole story, to get an excuse 
for calling here. 

J. H. To what end? 

O. H. For the very purpose of telling me this matter about Hay and Har- 
tington. He contrived to bring it in, as it were, accidentally, but he did not do 
that well, and as forhis not mentioning the names, he knew I would guess at 
them, and would inquire, and so the thing would come out. 

J. H. May be so; but I don’t think it. How should he know that you took 
any interest ia their affairs ? 

O. H. Bah! does not all the town remark their attention to the girls? There 
are rumors very often without foundation, but I believe there never is foundation 
without a rumor. 

J. H. Well, well, Robert, suppose it is so, what then ? 

O. H. Why, then, Jacob, I'll put a stop to attentions and rumors and all 
together. 

J. H. That is pretty severe. 

O. H. Not atall, it is but justice to my daughters ; a reasonable care to save 
them from being the wives of debtors. A man in debt, habitually, hopelessly 
in debt, is the most unhappy creature in the world but one, and that one is, 
his wife. 

J. H. Do you intend to act on what you know. or wait for further evidence ? 

O. H. Ishall wait a little, and consider what I have to do. But, Jacob. do 
you not interfere. Give no hints to anybody of what I have said to you, neither 
now, nor at any time. 

J. H. I shall not, brother. 


(Enter Cuantorte and Mary.) 
O. Oh, uncle Jacob, give you joy. 
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Many thanks for the new aunt you're 





M. Give you joy, with all my heart. 
to give us. 

J H_ Oh, you busseys, your father has betrayed me, has he ? 

C. Yes, it was too good news to keep quiet. We are quite delighted. 

J. H. Soam I, dear girls, and not without good reason. 

O. H. And so amI, upon the whole. But your bride has one fault. 

J. H. She is too young. ; 

O. H. Yes. 

J. H. No; it is my fault. Tam too old. Five years too old, exactly. 

C. How—five years? 

J. H. Yes, there is fifteen years difference, and I think, considering what 
man’s intellect is, and what woman's is, the man cannot keep his due advantage 
in the married state unless he bas ten years the start. 

C. Cannot govern his wife? 

J.H. No. 

M. And how will the extra five years affect that? Will they make it easier 
or harder ? 

J. H. Ah, Mary, you must judge that by the event. Or indeed, perhaps, 
you can tell me how that will be; for I am sure you know Minetta now much 
better than I do. 

M. What, after so long a courtship ? 

J. H. Longer than you think, Miss Malapert. But seriously, 1 say that 
every man that marries, and every woman, marries a stranger. The whole 
character remains to be discovered. Men know each other, and so do women, 
but as society is constituted, each sex is perfect free masonry kept secret from 
the other. 

M. So you are not acquainted with Minetta, that is, the real Minetta? 

J. H. No; and before I come to it, probab'y [ shall make acquaintance 
with a hundred Minettas, each one unlike all the others. 

M. Peeling off successively, like the grave-digger’s jackets in Hamlet. 

J. H. Yes; but with this advantage, that it will depend on me in some 
measure which one shall be fixed and become permanent. 

C. Do you think you can make your wife what you please? 

J. H. By no means. I can make nothing of her that she has not naturally 
the material for. But I can make the best of her material if I am myself what 


I ought to be. 
O. H. So if matters go wrong, you mean to take a large share of the blame? 


J. H. Certainly. 
C. A gallant resolution. 


































(Enter Hay and Hartineton. Salutations erchanged. Own Hotiysusa 
tales a book and sits down at a side-table, but observing what passes. Hay 
sits down by Many, and Hartineton takes his place behind C’s chair, 
standing so as nearly to face the others.) 








M. Where have you been lately, Mr. Hay? 

Hay. Why, you ought to know. I have reported myself here every day. 
You forget all | say when I am gone, perhaps. 

M. Oh, no; but the rest of your time? Mr. Hartington says, he sees very 
little of you now-a-days. 

Hay. Shall | give an account of myself, Hartington ? 

H?’n. J don’t see how you can help it. 

Hay. Miss Charlotte, do you require the same from him, too? 

C. Yes; so far as | have authority. 

Hay. Well. Vll speak for both. We have been very diligent, good boys; 
we have minded our own business, and kept within doors when we had no rea- 
son to be out. 

C. It is very satisfactory. 

M. Yes; but one phrase I don’t understand. Pray, what is your own 
business ? 
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Hay. Shall I tell it, Hartington ? 

H'n = Tell what you think proper. 

Hay. Well now, ladies, don’t you know what a gentleman means by at- 
tending to his business ? 

C. Not precisely. 

Hay. Borrowing money. (Hartington makes him a sign of disapproval. 
Old Hollybush looks at Jacob, and makes a significant geslure, and exit. ) 

H’n. Speak for yourself, Rupert. | decline to be associated with that idea 
of business. 

Mary (looking earnestly at Hay, and speaking slowly and pointedly.) And- 
so-do-I. 

Hay. Mercy on us, (taking a five-franc piece out of his pocket.) What 
shall | do with this unfortunate five-franc piece ? 

Har. Is it a borrowed one? 

Hay. Yes. I borrowed it of Glumly to pay my way in the omnibus. But 
I had no idea what it would lead to. (To Mary) Dear lady, do not take up 
such a thing so seriously. 1 am quite of your mind, or of anybody's mind that 
hates the whole system of borrowing. 

M. Well, well, and now, gentlemen, you must leave us for an hour, and then 
come back and escort us to Mrs. Campion’s.— Uncle Jacob will no doubt join the 
party. 

Hn. Oh, by the way, what is this about, Mrs. Campion’s bal]? It is very 
oddly put off. 

C. The death of her aunt, you know. 

Hay. That's all fudge. Her aunt died before the ball was announced. 

M. Well, well, ask Uncle Jacob. He is authentic now for the news from 
Mrs. Campion’s. 

Hay. Indeed!—I'm very happy to hear it. Hecan speak officially, thea? 

M. Yes, quite so. 

Hay. May we offer you any congratulations, Mr. Hollybush ? 

J.H. Yes, as many as you will. 

H’n. Iam sincerely glad to hear it. I congratulate you with all my heart. 
{ have long wished to see that arrangement come about, from a sincere regard 
for both parties. 

J. H. Manythanks. But please keep secret till I tell you the contrary. 
It is the lady's wish. 

Hay. We shall obey her. 

C. I don’t know anything I wouldn’t have done, short of absolute match- 
making, to get Uncle Jacob to marry Minetta. But it happens without my 
help. 

M. Well well, let’s go dress.—In an hour, cavaliers. 

(Exeunt all but Jacozn,— Re-enter.OLp Houiyrsvsn.) 

O. H. Did you mark that conversation ? 

J. H. Yes, but I thought nothing of it. 

O. H. It was not much by itself, but putting it to the other matters, it was 
proof positive. 

J H. Howso? 

O. H. Why, Glumly’s story first, then Vansittart’s evasive denial, and now 
Hay’s saying that they had been borrowing money, and Hartington starting aud 
giviog him a sign to be cautious—all my doubts were removed. 

J. H. Doubts of what? 

O. H. That these young men are running into debt. Idle, and running in 
debt. They are not the sons-in-law for me. 

J. H. Well, brother, you are apt to have your own way. But I think you 
are building pretty confidently on evidence merely circumstantial. 

O. H. Circumstantial evidence! I like that. As if any other was worth 
having. 

J. H. Positive testimony goes for nothing, then. 
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O. H. Yes, if not confirmed by circumstances. Do you suppose if a dozen 
Glumlys had sworn to me that those young men were unprincipled spendthrifts 
1 would have believed it? No. 1 should have considered it merely a case for 
inquiry. But when a dozen circuntStauces point to the same fact, ah, that is 
different ; that cannot be counterfeited. 

J H. It's the old argument we have talked over so often. 

O. H. Yes, but I heard a story the other day I want to tell you. A man 
was tried for his life, somewhere West, I’ve forgotten; well, three witnesses 
swore to have seen him commit a murder. They were good, legal witnesses ; 
their characters could not be made out infamous; their story well hung together. 
The evidence was positive and clear. You would have hanged him, would you 
not ? 

J. H. Perhaps so. 

O. H. Well,'the prisoner kept quiet till the case was well before the court, 


and then he produced, not a witness, for he said nothing, but as a man, whose 
presence wasa circumstance. It was the murdered man, alive and well. 

J. H. Qh, but that is a made up story. 

O. H. It illustrates my argument all the same. 

J. H. And the application to Hay and Hartington, I suppose, is that they 
must produce the money they haven't borrowed, to prove to you they haven't 
borrowed it. 

O. H. Nonsense, Jacob. The application -is, that there are cases where 
circumstantial evidence is irresistible—where positive evidence goes down before 
it and passes for nothing. And such a case is this of the borrowing. I have 
arrived at a certainty and shall act upon it. 

J. H. Very well, brother. I shall be careful not to meddle in a matter 
which is by right your affair only. What I may think about it, I'll tell you 
when you ask me. Good day. [Erit. 

O. H. That will not be till my measures are taken. 


Scene VI.—Mrs. Camption’s.—(Mrs. C., Minerta, Jacos H., Hay, Har- 
TINGTON, CHar.oTre, and Mary. 


C. Do you put on mourning for your aunt, Mrs. Campion ? 

Mrs. C. No, dear. We knew her very little—there never was any familiar 
intercourse between the families. In fact, as to any deep feeling about her 
death, I have very many mere acquaintances whose loss would grieve me 
more. 

Hay. 1 care nothing for relatiouship, where the connection is not animated 
by friendly intimacy. 

Mrs. C. Nori. On the whole, in our country, cousinships are a nuisance. 
They are a standing obligation on one to love certain persons whether one likes 
them or not. 

C. 1 suppose it is the same inallcountries. But I like all my cousins very 
well. 

H'n. No doubt. But suppose you were to hear of a tribe of new ones. 

C. I should be very much alarmed. 

Hn. Certainly, till you had seen them and found they were all right. And 
that is not always everybody’s good fortune. 

Hay. Well, it isnot mine. But I don’t allow it to be my misfortune neither. 
I treat a relative better than a mere acquaintance if I like him, and worse if I 
don’t like him. 

M. When did you hear of your aunt’s death, Mrs. Campion. 

Mrs. C. Why, to tell the truth, some days before we put off the ball. We 
had spoken of giving one. We felt committed, and thought we would go on, 
and actually wrote our notes, and then thought it wouldn’t do, and burnt 
them. 

M. She lived in Maryland, did she not? 
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Mrs.C. Yes. We scarcely knew her at all. 

Hay °Twould have been the same thing if she had lived in the Bowery. 

Mrs. C. Or in the Fifth Avenue, unless we had happened to like her. 
Don’t be severe upon my aunt, she may have been an angel. 

J. H. Soshe may. There is circumstantial evidence that such things are 
possible in your family—(looking at Minetta.) 

Min. That is gallantly said. 

Mary. Are you going on in that vein, Uncle Jacob. 

J. H. What do you mean, Miss Mischief? 

Mary. Only that we will leave you. Come sister, come gentlemen.—( To 
Hay and H’n.) 

Mrs. C. Oh, don’t leave us yet. 

C. Yes. We have calls to make. Good morning. 

[Exeunt C., M., Hay & Hn. 

Mrs. C. Well. I'll go look after my housekeeping. You'll stay to dinner, 
Mr. Hollybush. 

J. H. With pleasure, madam. [zit Mrs. C. 

J. H. Minetta, listen to me. There is going to be trouble yonder. 

Min. Where? 

J. H. At my brother’s. These young people do not know it, nor have they 
any reason to expect it. But Robert is in one of his spasms, and he is going to 
break off both matches. 

Min. Oh heavens !—for what reason ? 

J. H. For no sufficient reason, to my thinking. 

Min. But, dear Mr. Hollybush, tell me w hat is the matter. 

J. H. Icannot, Minetta; I have promised not to tell anybody. That I have 
promised Robert ; and I have promised myself that I will not meddle in the 
matter in any way. 

Min. It’s very selfish of you—two dear friends—four indeed. Your nieces 
too—all their happiness for life crushed for a caprice, and you won't raise a hand 
to prevent it. 

J. H. Dear Minetta, shall I raise my hands to do good, when I know the 
effort will do mischief? You do not know my brether. 

Min. I know he is a kind father and a clear-headed, sensible man. He is 
under some mistake, and nobody so fit to set him right as you. But tell me, 
what is the matter? 

J. H. What! when I have promised not to tell ? 

Min. That promise does not exte snd to me. 

J. H. Ah, Minetta, you! you! who have to trust so much to my promises, 
do you teach me to trifle with them. 

Min. It’s true, it’s true. I ought not to ask it of you. But, my heavens! 
what can be done? Surely you can speak a word to your brother, to your own 
brother.—( Weeps.) , 

J. H. Iwill do all I can, but you must let me judge what that may be.— 
(Taking her hand.) Do not weep, but take courage. I cannot set Robert 
right, at least not now. But he may get more light, or I may lead him to it 
with a little patience and judgment. 

Min. Poor Charlotte—poor Mary. But you think you can do something ? 

J. H. Iwill not interfere, unless I see a certainty of doing some good.— 
When that appears, I will. 

Min. Well, then, I will do what lies in my power to give you an induce- 
ment to find that certainty. The day of my wedding shall be the day of their’s, 
and the same hour and place. You have urged me to fix it. Now T hope you 
are content. [ Exit, still weeping. 

J*H. (Calling after her) Minetta, Minettaw—Gone!—Who would have 
supposed she would take itso to heart? [Lzit. 
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Scene VII.—O xp H.’s house. CHARLOTTE and Mary, as returned from walk- 
ing. 


C. Don’t you hate shopping with gentlemen ? 

M. Yes, but not so much as they hate it. 

C. Hartington says the shops ought to be all kept by women. 

M. And they ought tu te all pretty, I suppose, and then he would be willing 
to go with us to seethem. But I[ don’t agree with him at all. 

C. You would’nt be jealous? 

M. Notvery. But I[ can’t bear to with deal women. They are so mean, 
such hard bargainers, and so disobliging. They get out of patience, and won't 
show you things. 

C. And they cheat you in the change, and give you short measure. 

M. I wish we had some good lady’s shoemakers. 

C. We shall never have boots made here like the French boots; look at 
these—they ure too large, and yet they pinch me. Those are your French 
ones. 

M. Yes, they are perfectly easy ; and yet my foot looks as small again as 
it does in the others. 

C. What a bazaar that shop of Stewart's is. 

M. Yes, I hate to go there, now. It is as crowded, and as busy as a great 
market-place. 

C. And they are learning market-place manners. They have so much to 


do that they can’t stop to be civil. One does not meet the attention we used to 
inJohnson’s time. 


M. Here comes papa. 


(Enter Orv H.) 


O. H Good morning, daughters. 
*M. Good morning, papa. 

O. H. Daughters, I have something to say to you—something of the utmost 
importance ; and I fear something that will be very disagreeable to you both. 

C. Dear papa. do not frighten us. 

O. H. My daughters, you remember what has passed between you and 
me about these two young gentlemen, Mr. Hartington and Mr. Hay, and their 
~~ at this house. 

.& M. Yes, sir. 

0. H. You know I have never consented to regard them as my accepted 
sons-in-law. 

C.& M. No, sir. 

O. H. But have always reserved the right of investigating their pretensions 
at my leisure, and rejecting them if there should appear good reasons for so 
doing. 

M. Yes, sir. 

O. H. Well, my daughters, I am very sorry, indeed, to say to you that 
there are such reasons—good, sound, and sufficient reasons—and [ cannot suffer 
this thing to go any further. 

C.. Oh! papa. 

O. H. Don’t interrupt me. 1 say I have found fatal defects in the charac- 
ters of these young men; and they must discontinue their visits at this house 
for the present; and if they ever cotae back here, it must be on the footing of 
common acquaintance. 

M. But, dear papa—how sudden—how very harsh it will seem. 

C. Have they dove anything wrong, anything dishonorable ? 

O. H. Charlotte, if I accuse them of anything special, we shall have an ar- 
gument about it, to decide whether it is wrong or not. You must take your 
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father’s word, and be governed by his judgment. I will not allow you to marry 
persons who would certainly make you miserable. 

M. But you do not know how far we are committed. 

O. H. You are not committed to disobey your father. 

M. Perhaps we are. You have always ruled us by reason, and trusted us; 
and we have deserved to be trusted. Now you give us no reasons, but a com- 
mand to break engagements, formed under your apparent approbation. 

O. H. Engagements! and my approbation. How dare you tell me so, 
when | told you from the outset I must have time, and you must regard my 
decision as reserved. Engagements !—are you engaged ? 

C. Mary, Mary, do not anger papa more. 

M. Iwill tell the whole truth, and take the consequences. Yes, sir, we 
are engaged, both of us, and irrevocably, unless something far more decisive 
than a change of opinion, even of our father’s, can be adduced to release us. 

O. H. Is it so, indeed? (Walks up and down, agitated.) My daughters, 
I have never spoken to you as a tyrant, nor will I now; if you disobey me, I 
have no remedy. I cannot confine you with bolts and bars; nor utter curses on 
you—that is horrible. I can warn you, and forbid you to proceed, and that I 
now do solemnly. And I can forbid those men my house ; and then my power 
is at an end. Do what your conscience bids you; the consequences must fall 
on your heads if you do wrong. (Frit Cuaruorre in tears, Mary standing 
immovable a few seconds, looking after him. 

M. Charlotte. 

C. (sobbing.) What, dear Mary. 

M. What does your conscience bid you to do? 

C. To obey my father. 

M. So does mine. But it bids me also to cleave to him to whom my 
promise is given—to whom my heart is wedded—who is indeed before Heaven 
my plighted husband; and this voice speaks lounder than the other. 

C. Would you elope? 

M. Dear Charlotte, what extremes you fly to. I would write to Rupert, 
and do you write to Hartington. Let us try to find out what it is papa should 
accuse them of; let us be sure there is no dishonor. 

C. Oh! he said there was no dishonor. 

M. Not exactly, but almost. And then, when we are satisfied with that, 
let us see what the gentlemen will say before we decide on anything. 

C. They will certainly propose an elopement. 

M. Well, it is better they should propose it than we; and I perceive 
clearly that if they do make such a proposition, I shall have to decide upon the 
answer to it for both of us. 

C. Indeed, Mary, I fear you will. [ Scene closes. 


END OF ACT Il. 
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POPULAR PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


HOWELL COBB, OF GEORGIA, 


Howe tt Coss was born at Cherry-Hill, Jefferson county, Ga., on the 
7th of September, 1815. He is the son of Col. John A. Cobb, who, 
when quite a boy, removed from Greenville, N. C., with his father. His 
mother, Sarah R. Cobb, was the daughter of the late Thomas Rootes, of 
Fredericksburg, Va. Howell, their eldest child, was married on the 26th 
of May, 1835, then not twenty years of agey to Mary Ann Lamar, the 
daughter of the late Col. Zachariah Lamar, of Milledgeville, Georgia, by 
whom he had six sons, three of whom are dead—the two youngest dying 
at Washington City, during the first session of the thirtieth Congress. 

At nineteen, in the year 1834, he graduated at Franklin College, the 
University of Georgia, standing, of course, respectably in his class. His 
uncle, Howell Cobb, after whom he was named, represented a district of 
Georgia, in the Congress of the United States, during the last war with 
Britain; and his cousin, Thomas Cobb, was, not many years since, an 
United States senator from the same state. 

In 1836, nearly two years after his marriage, the subject of this sketch 
was admitted to the bar, and at once gave such evidence of talents, 
character, and attainments, rarely possessed by one of his age, that, in 
the ensuing year, he was elected, by the legislature, Solicitor-General of 
the western circuit of the state—the region in which he resided. This 
was indeed a position well calculated to test the stuff the man was made 
of; for, though barely of age, and with but a year’s experience in the 
practice of his profession, he was compelled to contend with the ripe 
abilities, and long-trained skill, of some of the first gentlemen of the bar 
of Georgia. His naturally cool judgment, and almost intuitive legal per- 
ception, however, made amends for lack of experience; and it is not too 
much to say, that, notwithstanding his extreme youth, the office was 
never filled in that circuit with more skill, vigor, and unvarying success, 
than during the three years in which it was held by the subject of our 
sketch. 

His legal knowledge and forensic aptness rapidly increased; and 
when, at the expiration of the term, he was defeated—owing to the fact 
that his political opponents obtained a majority in the legislature—he left 
the office, ranking with the first lawyers and advocates in the state. For 
the succeeding three years Mr. Cobb devoted himself with unremitted 
labor to the practice of his profession. His mind is most happily adapted 
to the bar—rapidity of thought, decision, and energy of action being his 
most prominent legal characteristics, while his feelings are strong and 
warm, leading him to make his client’s cause thoroughly his own. The 
address of Mr. Cobb (before a jury) is marked with never-failing ear- 
nestness, often amounting to vehemence, which happily enforces atten- 
tion, giving his eloquence admirable effect. 
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As a professional man, his character has been moulded by the com- 
bined influence of his own temperament, and the customs of the country 
in which he for the most part practised. The Western (his) Judicial 
Circuit of Georgia has never been distinguished for devoted application 
to books. Situated in a broken, and, in part, mountainous country, 
with a sterile soil and wretched roads, the people are simple and primi- 
tive in their ideas and habits, and to this day remain untouched by the 
progress of luxury or refinement. The character of its bench and bar 
has as usual assimilated itself to that of the country, and the proceedings 
of the court have been characterized by the same features. The 
“‘viginti annorum lucubrationes’’ have never been much valued there. 
Courts and juries in that region, therefore, are more influenced by the 
arguments of a strong though rough common sense, than by the refine- 
ments and subtleties of legal learning. The bar, consequently, have been 
distinguished by a quick and clear apprehension of the prominent con- 
trolling points of a case, and by force and eloquence in presenting them 
to courts and juries, rather than by the display of professional research and 
nice discrimination of shades of principle. Of this general character of 
the circuit, Mr. Cobb is one of the finest examples. Though, when forced 
by circumstances to resort to books, he readily shows that he can follow 
the law applicable to his case through the most intricate refinements, 
which, however, is not the usual method of his practice. In common 
with his professional associates, he usually relies on a readiness and self- 
possession of which no surprise can deprive him, on a perfect under- 
standing of the facts, and a forcible application of the broad and funda- 
mental principles bearing on his case. 

Knowing human nature well, and skilled in touching its various chords 
at will, and also carrying marked sincerity of purpose in bis whole bear- 
ing as an attorney and advocate, his influence with juries has always 
been very great, and his success commensurate with it. 

Mr. Cobb’s position in the profession in Upper Georgia is very high, 
as the reader must conclude from what we have written above ; thus, should 
his attention be exclusively devoted to the law, in time to come, it is 
clear that there is no professional point, however lofty, not within his 
reach. The people of his congressional district appear determined that 
he shall serve them in a different position—for they call for the exertion 
of his talents in a wider sphere than that of the legal forum. Having 
early in life obtained political fame as a Jackson or ‘‘ Union” democrat, 
(in the day of Nullification, when, by-the-by, almost every distinguished 
Georgia Whig of this day, was ranged on the side of ultra state- -rights) in 
1842, Mr. Cobb was elected, on a general ticket, to the Congress of the 
United States, it being his first service in any legislative body. Since 
that time he has been successively re-elected—in 1844-’46 and ’48. 

It is with heart-felt pleasure that we come now to write of his con- 
gressional career, replete with features worthily winning him the unani- 
mous confidence and respect of the democracy of the House and Senate, 
without regard to section of country, or shade of difference as to princi- 
ples and measures, such as are met with among the members of every 
great party in all legislative bodies. 

As the late lamented Dromgoole failed in bodily health, it became 
necessary that some one of our political friends should supply his place 
as parliamentary !eader of the democracy of the House, which for ten 
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years that gentleman had filled without even the semblance of rivalry. 
In the occasional contests over political points, arising during the absence 
of General D. from the Hall, it was found that Mr. Cobb possessed more 
of the elements of a successful parliamentary leader than any other of our 
political friends. Time, and multiplying occasions for testing his legis- 
Jative capacities, have at length fully established our subject in that 
responsible and arduous, yet enviable position. 

Mr. Cobb is the first, who, without previous service in a state legisla- 
ture, or long experience in that body, has suddenly, as it were, been ele- 
vated to the leadership of a party in the House. Yet, having carefully 
noted his career since his entrance on the political and legislative stage 
at Washington, we are by no means surprised at the rapidity with which he 
has acquired the influence in the Hall, superior to that of any other 
member on his own side, necessary as the foundation of his title to be 
looked to as the member whose duty it is to stand forth the champion of 
his political faith in the numerous passages-at-arms over motions and 
suggestions, in the decision of which the fate of every important and 
closely-contested party question is involved. Indeed, the qualities which 
have gradually thus elevated him are such as never fail to give success, 
in private as in public life, if not counteracted by other and contrary 
peculiarities. Of these, we may justly attribute to him strong sense, 
never-failing good temper, an intuitive knowledge of men and things, 
general attainments, and an acquaintance with previous decisions 
upon mooted parliamentary rules and regulations, far superior to 
those of any gentleman who has been a member of the House in the 
last four years, which, by-the-by, has been acquired from books rather 
than experience ; remarkable readiness as a debater of questioned points ; 
personal integrity above the breath of suspicion; and frank, manly, 
and modest bearing as a gentleman, as well as political reliability, which 
is so established, as in itself to guarantee that he never acts, but for the 
interest of principles, not men. 

The reader will, therefore, easily comprehend why it is, that, though 
never striving to obtain personal prominence in advance of his fellow- 
democratic members, no important question arose during either session 
of the last Congress, in which his interference failed to be looked for 
with earnest anxiety by those adhering to the democratic faith. As all 
the world know, there is no more jealous body of men than the House of 
Representatives of the United States—so, efforts to lead in its business 
invariably result in the disappointment of over-ambitious members; all 
those anxious to obtain such prominence, conspiring, as it were, to 
denude the member disposed to advance himself too soon, or upon 
insufficient claims, of even semblance of weight in the Chamber. Not 
so in the case of Mr. Howell Cobb, whose manner bears the impress of, 
I may almost write—unwillingness, to encounter the responsibilities, 
which circumstances, and the apparent unanimous desire of his political 
friends, forced upon him. 

Indeed, our subject combines more of the elements of a leader among 
great, and, in part, erratic minds, than any other of either party in Con- 
gress, as at present constituted. While Mr. Vinton is the business leader 
of the whigs, Mr. Stephens their fugleman in a severe party contest, Mr. 
Schenck, in the often-occurring impromptu passages-at-arms, and Mr. 
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Hudson upon questions such as the Tariff, or Independent Treasury, 
Mr. Cobb (now that the ill-health of General Mc ay prevented him last 
winter from taking an active part on business questions) is the ever- 
watchful, ever-ready, and competent leader of the democrats on 
all mooted party points. Of course, he is, therefore, necessarily com- 
pelled to speak ofien, which he does with rapidity and vehemence, and in 
a clarion-toned voice—never failing to make points against his adver- 
versaries. Woe be unto the Chairman of the ‘‘ Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union,” who either through ignorance, inattention, or 
a desire to affect the fate of a motion, decides a point of order contrary 
to law and parliamentary practice, when the decision may make against 
the purpose of the democrats of the House. In an instant Mr. Cobb 
springs to his feet, and is usually recognized ; because it is well under- 
stood that his words are to be the show ing of his party, rather than merely 
his own. His position, in giving his efforts this additional weight, of 
course accords to him a claim to the floor over all gthers of his political 
friends who may contend for it. We have heard him make a hundred 
speeches upon points of order, (always important when he approaches 
their discussion,) and never yet have we heard half-a-dozen successfully 
answered, 

His peculiar province of conducting the most important assaults and 
defences of his party, almost precludes Mr. Cobb from delivering many 
set speeches. His duty it is to open the way for the play of the demo- 
cratic batteries, and to cover their retreat when necessary. He makes 
the party motions. 

To attain a desired object—to get a question before the House in a 
desired position—we have often seen him commence his motions with 
something appearing to have no bearing on what the observer fancies 
should be his purpose. Not realizing his object, his political opponents 
are, perhaps, careless about voting it down, and it triumphs, by one or 
two majority. After an hour spent in voting upon seemingly unim- 
portant propositions not appearing to effect the final decision of the 
question—either in person or by another—Mr. Cobb will make a second 
motion ; which, should it succeed, goes far to render sure the eventual 
sttainment of his object. Thus be will play with his opponents, who 
constitute a majority, until he has tied them up, so that he has nought to 
do, but to move the proposition he has been mmanceuvring to force upon 
them, whether they will or not. He makes this last motion, which the 
chair rules to be out of order. Mr. Cobb appeals, and the chair then 
states the question—repeating the decision, and succinctly giving the 
reasons on which it may be based. Suddenly, seeing how fatal its suc- 
cess will be to his cause, a leading whig addresses the committee, 
arguing in favor of the decision of the chair, and appealing, with great 
ingenuity and earnest eloquence, to his friends, to rally to the rescue. 
Alas!—he is too late. Mr. Cobb, in reply, with book in hand for 
reference during his short speech, criticises the decision ; and admitting 
that though it would have been correct in previous stages ‘of the proceed- 
ings, he demonstrates that now it is the reverse. He argues to show that 
similar motions have been ruled in order under like circumstances; and, 
quoting the cases in which the decisions have been made, he presents an 
irresistible argument to satisfy every conscientious opponent, that to 
sustain the chair, will be to trample right, justice, and parliamentary 
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law under foot. The question is put, and although the whigs control 
the House, certain of their party, who maintain what they believe to be 
the integrity of the rules, whether it may make for or against themselves, 
vote with Mr. Cobb and the democrats, Thus, his point is gained. 
With the game in the hollow of their hands, the whigs have, after this 
fashion, permitted Mr. C. to take it from them, almost without knowing 
the manner in which it has been done. 

Near the close of the last session the writer witnessed a memorable 
instance of the value of his skilful legislative attorneyship, in the, contrast 
presented by the bungling manner in which a gentleman who volunteered 
to take Mr. Cobb’s place, managed to ruin the cause he was bent on 
serving. 

This was upon the all-important amendment of Senator Walker to the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. A proposition to attach to that 
améndment the Wilmot Proviso, had been offered and voted down by 
some six majority; this vote being the first occasion on which the anti- 
provisoists had triumphed in the House within two years. It was then 
moved that the house should adhere to its previous disagreement to, or 
from Senator Walker’s proposition; and that motion, too, was voted 
down. 

Now, Walker’s proposition (for a government for California and New- 
Mexico,) embraced an acknowledgment that the claim of Texas to juris- 
diction over Santa Fe is valid, which was very obnoxious to two or three 
members, who would have voted for the amendment divested of that clause. 
It was understood, that if stricken out, or nullified in some other manner, 
these gentlemen would secure the passage of this all-important prop- 
osition. 

A new and ambitious member sprung to his feet, and the speaker, 
himself unfriendly to the Walker amendment, recognized him in prefer- 
ence to Mr. Cobb, who also contested for the floor. He made his mo- 
tion to add a proviso, saying that nothing contained in the Walker prop- 
osition should be taken to express the opinion of Congress upon the 
Texas boundary question. In so putting it, he opened the whole Walker 
proposition to amendment; thus giving its enemies the desired opportu- 
nity to “‘ kill time” by moving amendments, calls for yeas and nays, calls 
of the House, adjournments, &c., which forced the majority to choose 
between the failure of the proposition to make a government for Califor- 
nia and New-Mexico, or the termination of the session, (then within a 
few hours of the end of its constitutional existence,) without the enact- 
ment of the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, the loss of which 
would have created a necessity for an extra session of Congress. 

Seeing the faux pas, Mr. Cobb took the floor, and endeavored to prove 
that the young gentleman meant what he should have moved, viz., to 
agree to Senator Walker’s proposition with the proviso above stated, 
But all his skill was not sufficient to repair the fatal error. For the 
House was compelled to sustain the correct decision of the chair, who 
ruled that the mistake had opened the whole question to amendment ; 
whereas, had Mr. C. been recognized in the first instance, the phrase- 
ology in which he would have offered the motion, would have cut off fur- 
ther propositions to amend, and have thus brought the Committee of the 
Whole to a direct vote for or against this famous Senate amendment, 
which, in that case, would undoubtedly have passed. 
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As annoying as was the error to all the friends of this proposition for 
a government for the new territories, it was most annoying to Mr. Cobb, 
by whose careful, patient and adroit management its triumph had been 
well-nigh secured in the face of a decided majority, which, in the earlier 
stages of the day’s proceedings, was opposed to it. Yet no one saw in 
his countenance the slightest trace of disappointment. His eye beamed 
as calmly and joyously as ever, and his expressive mouth wore no curve 
of displeasure. He, who of all the friends of the proposition, was, per- 
haps, most worried by the result of the untimely and unfortunate inter- 
ference of the young gentleman, alone turned no contemptuous and in- 
dignant look upon him. Ten to one, the angry and rebuking glances 
which half a dozen members flashed at him, have made him their enemy 
for years to come; while the gentlemanly and kind bearing of Mr. Cobb, 
in subsequent conversation with him upon the subject; has made the latter 
a personal friend of a political opponent, to be valuable for his purposes 
on closely contested questions in after years. 

Such are the functions of a party leader in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and such are the all-important and effective 
qualifications for this post of responsibility and honor, brought to it by 
Mr. Howell Cobb. 

Though called early in his congressional career to this absorbing duty, 
Mr. C. has found time to deliver carefully prepared, and powerful set- 
speeches upon leading questions. Indeed, indisputable competency for 
that duty is the first requisite demanded in the political leader in the 
House ; as without it, no man can possibly attain to the position, it mat- 
ters not what may be his other qualifications, On the 14th and 18th of 
January, 1844, on the motion of his colleague, Mr. Black, for the re- 
adoption of the celebrated 2Ist rule, he delivered a very able speech in 
vindication of the constitutionality of that regulation, of the devotion of 
the south to the Union, and of the title of the northern democrats, who 
had taken what he conceived to be the true constitutional position upon 
the question, to the gratitude of his own section of the confederacy. In 
this speech, Mr. Cobb made it clear that to refuse to receive petitions 
asking Congress to flagrantly violate the constitution, or demanding the 
exercise of power notoriously not confided into its hands, was not an in- 
fraction of the fundamental principle of our political institutions preclu- 
ding the government from passing any law, by which the people should be 
prevented from meeting together in their deliberative assemblies, freely 
and fearlessly discussing the conduct and action of their representatives 
and agents, and, if necessary, presenting the result of their deliberations 
in the form of a petition gr remonstrance to any department of their gov- 
ernment. He also portrayed, with the hand of a master, the too sure 
effects of the spread of abolitionism at the north, and the responsibility for 
its growth resting on the southern whig members, who, for party pur- 
poses, refused to stand firmly against the measures and motives of the 
anti-slavery-ites. 

On the third of May, of the same year, Mr. Cobb addressed the Com- 
mittee of the whole House upon the tariff question, enforcing the doctrine 
of free trade, and holding the whigs of the south to proper accountability 
for their desertion of the extreme anti-tariff views common to them in the 
days of South Carolina nullification, to subserve the purposes of New- 
England capitalists. 
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Again, on the 22d January, 1845, Mr. C. delivered an elaborate speech 
upon the annexationof-Texas-question, which, through its moderation 
and powerfully-made points in favor of the constitutionality of the measure, 
and its clear demonstration of the necessity for the union, went far, in- 
deed, to reconcile to the policy, many northern democrats and not a few 
whigs, who, previously, had earnestly opposed the project on almost any 
terms. 

On the 8th of January, 1846, the Oregon question being under con- 
sideration, Mr. Cobb addressed the House in committee, occupying the 
broad ground assumed by the executive in the communications of that 
functionary to Congress and the country, upon the subject. In this speech, 
marked by a display of as much ability as was brought by any other 
member to the discussions of this then all-important question, he took 
broad national grounds, confirming his remarks for the most part to the 
purpose of convincing his southern colleagues of the prime duty of sinking 
all sectional sentiments, in the obligation to vote on such a question only 
as Americans contending with a foreign power for a national right. As 
in all his previous speeches, the spirit of enlarged nationality which is 
pre-eminently the overshadowing feature of Mr. Cobb’s political character, 
displayed itself throughout this effort; and as he had before won the 
confidence and sincere respect of his political friends from other quarters 
of the Union, so, in this effort, he greatly strengthened his hold upon 
their regard. 

On the 2nd of February, 1848, Mr. Cobb delivered a very effective 
speech on the causes and conduct of the war with Mexico—adducing 
many new and forcible facts to justify the foreign policy of the democracy 
as involved in our contest with Mexico and her American allies— 
those who aided and abetted her throughout the war. He demonstrated 
that the grounds upon which the federalists in Congress were then under- 
taking to censure their own government, involved the grossest self-stulti- 
fication, and proved beyond the possibility of doubt, that if any branch of 
our goverment had caused the Mexican war, Congress, only, de- 
served to be held to this responsibility. The original votes of the whigs 
for annexation, under the protest of their leaders that it was equivalent 
to the adoption of a war with Mexico, the first vote of men and money 
for its prosecution, with the various remarkable incidents of the 
legislation of the House and Senate upon these two momentous ques- 
tions, furnished Mr. C. with so ample data for the exposure of the hollow- 
ness of the anti-war pretences of the federalists, that no member of the 
opposition ventured to reply to this speech, which having been ex- 
tensively published and republished, made a deep impression on the pub- 
lic mind, conclusively identifying the anti-Mexican war spirit of the 
federalists of our day, with its precursor, the animus marking the oppo- 
sition of the Hartford Conventionists to the war of 1812. 

On the Ist of July, 1848, the House being in committee of the whole, 
considering the annual civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, Mr. Cobb 
delivered a vigorous speech, with the view of stripping to the public gaze 
the trick designed by the federalists in adopting the phase of no party- 
ism. ln the course of this effort, he succinctly reviewed the political history 
of the Union, showing how the two great party organizations had risen ; 
upon whose views of public policy they had each acted; what party 
organization had already effected, and the danger to the liberties of the 
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American people that could not fail to result from the action of either 
party, when in power, unless checked by the jealous watching of a strong 
and independent opposition. In fact, this speech was a triumphant vin- 
dication of the doctrine of Mr. Jeffezson, that, in party organization is to 
be sought the antidote for the evils theatening the government and peo- 
ple of the United St: ites, from the corrupting influences of demagogueism, 
and the dangers which may in time arise from the encroaching spirit that 
in all ages and climes, and under all political systems, has characterized 
all rulers. 

Already, the views advanced by Mr. Cobb in this speech, relative 
to the purposes which the federal leaders designed subservi ing in denying 
their principles and the identity of their candidate with themselves, 
have proved correct. For, in the face of his many solemn denials of 

whiggery as understood and practised by statesmen who are whigs on 
principle, it is evident, so soon, that deliberately intending to play the 
country false, the present Executive assumed a character not his own, 
in order to cheat others besides the federal party inte his support, under 
the impression that he honestly intended to keep his multiplied promises 
As Mr. Cobb predicted, all the world now realizes that the administra- 
tion of Zachary Taylor is to be as ultra federal, as was that of the elder 
Adams: to be characterized by as violent hostility to the men and 
measures of the democracy, and as thorough contempt for popular opinion, 
as was his; and by as unscrupulous use of mendacious means to hide 
their true political character, as were ever resorted to by men in power, 
who act on the motto that their own fortunes are the state. 

The session of 1848-9 was an eventful era in the public life of Mr 
Howell Cobb. It will be recollected that many of the southern members 
becoming alarmed by the more decided encroachments upon what they 
regarded as the constitutional rights of their constituents in the matter 
of slavery, manifested by certain votes in the House of Representatives, 
called a meeting of southern delegates in Congress without distinction of 
party, to consider their common danger, and deliberate upon the line of 
conduct proper on their part. This meeting or convention resulted in 
the promulgation of the southern address, signed by a large portion of the 
democratic senators ard representatives from the south. 

Mr. Cobb, who, since the times when he manfully sustained the integ- 
rity of the Union as involved in General Jackson’s nullification contro- 
versy with Mr. Calhoun, has been emphatically an Union Democrat, with 
other republicans from the south, did not feel at liberty to sign that paper ; 
and finding their motives misrepresented, himself and his colleague, Mr. 
Lumpkin, with Messrs. Boyd and C larke of Kentucky, published a joint 
address to their constituents, understood to have been written by him, in 
which the motives for their course in this important § affair were duly set 
forth, ‘This paper obtained almost as general circulation as the southern 
address. 

The circumstances under which Mr. Cobb conceived it to be his duty 
to pen this admirable paper, were indeed peculiar. [rom his entrance 
into Congress, Mr. C. had .been the faithful and efficient advocate and 
defender of the rights and interests of his own section of the confederacy, 
as involved in the strict maintenance both of the letter and spirit of the 
slavery compromises of the constitution. Indeed, I question whether he 
has not achieved more in the last eight years than any other member of 
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either House, in the way of successfully stemming the gathering and sweep-~ 
ing current of anti-slavery, as it has manifested itself in legislation upon 
individual propositions. His never failing good temper and remarkable 
weight with his fellow-members, hi ive enabled him to influence the decision 
of such issues, more effectively than any other of his southern fellow re- 
preséntatives. He has carefully abstained from answering sectional cri- 
minations with counter accusations; contenting himself with powerfully 
sustaining his positions by an array of facts and cogent reasoning, going 
to deter moderate men of the north from joining in the demagogue’s 
abolition crusade. Often have I noted the cooling effect of his many 
short speeches on such questions, in the restoration of the dominion of 
calm and patriotic thought and constitutional views of the duty and powers 
of the House, almost immediately after such a storm as one witnesses 

nowhere, save in the hall of the House of Representatives when a negro 
question occupies its attention. Believing in the great constitutional 
truths insisted on in the southern address, it was of course the wish of 
Mr. Cobb to have felt at liberty to take ground with the signers of that 
paper. T'o enable him to append his name to it, he urged that its recital 
of the grievances of the south from abolitionism, should be full and just. 
It was his opinion that the occasion should be used to show the people 
of the south precisely how parties at the north had stood for years past 
upon anti-slavery questions; and that full justice should-be meted to 
the administration of James K. Polk, for the noble stand it had early 
taken, and to the Jast defended, in the matter of southern rights under 
the constitution. All this, the address failed to do; representing the late 
executive and the southern members who voted for the Oregon bill, to 
have abandoned the constitutional platform upon the slavery question in- 
volved therein. Deeply sensible of the debt of gratitude due from the south 
to that portion of the northern democracy which had steadily defended 
their rights, Mr. Cobb could not bring himself to sign a paper effec- 
tually classing them with the abolitionists and northern whigs, and 
drawing no distinction between their course in this connection, and that of 
those who for so many years had steadily maintained positions side by 
side with Mr. Giddings or Mr. Jacob Collamer. 

But other reasons forbade Mr. C. from begoming a party to Mr. 
Calhoun’s address, He believed that the south should look to the 
supremacy of a national democracy, administering in the government 
Mr. Jefferson’s readings of the constitution, as her safeguard: her only 
reliable shield against anti-slavery enc soabhewenite. Thus believing, he 
was loth to join in a measure tending, evidently, to destroy the nation- 
ality of the democratic organization. "These views were powerfully set 
forth in this paper, forced from him by the invidious comments of the 
southern democratic press, which, not understanding his motives, 
generally reprobated his refusal to record himself among the 
signers of the address to which we refer above, Until the appear- 
ance of his explanation, the tide of democratic public opinion in 
Georgia set strongly against him, though its promulgation soon 
checked and turned the current in his favor ; restoring, and indeed 
increasing his great influence, which had been in serious jeopardy. 
This was an occasion well calcul: ated to test his possession of that first 
quality of the statesman—reliance on his own judgment. Mr. Cobb met 
the tide of opposition with unfaltering nerve. Feeling that he was ap- 
proved by his own judgment and conscience, he shrank not. He believed 
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that the welfare of the country was involved in preserving the unity of 
the great party with which he acted, and, in maintaining its national 
organization. He loved the union of the states with an ardor rarely 
found, and he was determined to cling to it as long as there remained a 
hope of sustaining the rights and honor of his state and section. This 
hope, I repeat, he saw in. the harmonious action of the democratic 
party. Though a portion of it had yielded to the tide of anti-slavery 
feeling, and had abandoned their old allies, yet others still adhered to 
them, braving all risks in upholding southern rights on the floor of Con- 
gress. Mr. Cobb could never consent to turn his back on this. band of 
faithful friends, leaving them to their fate, without even the poor reward 
of an acknowledgment of their fidelity to the principle of the compro- 
mises of the constitution. The result of his refusal to cut himself loose 
from political affiliation with those of the north who have never swerved 
from the line of constitutional duty in the matter of slavery, remains to 
be seen; for, as yet, the controversy over the propriety of forming a 
southern sectional party, is but in the beginning. ‘The band of distin- 
guished southern democrats who stood with him, though not very nu- 
merous, comprises many gentlemen whose enlarged patriotism, intelli- 
gence, devotion to the best interest of their constituents and public 
services, have justly endeared them, not only to the confidence of the 
people of their respective states, but to that of the democracy of the 
whole Union. I need but mention the names of Genls. James M‘Kay and 
J..R. J. Daniel, of North Carolina, Lynn Boyd, of Kentucky, Gov. 
M‘Dowell, of Virginia, and Gen. George S. Houston, of Alabama, to 
give the reader a just idea of the class of southern representatives who 
occupy the ground laid down in the address of Mr. Cobb, 

Though, at present, this controversy appears to threaten a breach of 
the democratic party at the south, as it has taken place in the north, the 
writer has every reason to look forward to the return of that harmony 
there, which has so often and so long carried us through national elec- 
tions intriumph. This, however, can only be the result of united na- 
tional action as of old, upon a platform, on which true democrats may 
consistently stand from Maine to Texas. Any proposition looking to the 
maintenance of the rights of the south in the matter of slay very, through 
the co-operation of parties at the north, who do not take the broad posi- 
tion that the south asks no more that it is fairly entitled to under the 
constitution, if carried out, will make the lives and property of the 
southern p people but foot-b: ils, to be tossed to and fro by northern dem- 
agogues and place hunters, ‘whose defence of southern rights to-day, 
will to-morrow give place to a contrary policy, if a change of front shall 
appear most expedient for the moment. It will not do to overlook the 
fact, that from the abandonment of the national democratic organization, 
must spring the permanent supremacy of federal views in the government. 
This, in turn, involves the application to questions of public policy, of 
readings of the constitutional Row ers of the general government, which 
not only secure the triumph of a system of taxation and expenditure, 
having its rise in the views of Alexander Hamilton and the old federal 
party, but, as a consequence, of redoubled efforts on the part of the abo- 
litionists, who will not be loth to strive the harder to accomplish their 
ends, when they find that party which holds, practically, that the states 
have zo rights, to all appearances permanently in power. 
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We must not forget to mention, that no member of the last House of 
Representatives attended more strictly than Mr. Cobb, to the laborious 
business of his constituents and others in his state, before the different 
bureaux of the Government at Washington. Northern constituents are in 
the habit of employing claim agents to look after their interests before 
either department of the government, by which their representatives are 
relieved from this most irksome duty, devolved on members from quarters 
in which this custom does not as yet prevail. This duty thus imposed much 
more heavily on the members from the south and west, than on those 
from the north and east, occupies, if faithfully performed, all the time to 
be spared from the preparation and examinations of cases in committee, 
and attention to the sittings of the House. 

But | may not thus digress. It will not be too much to say, that Mr. 
Howell Cobb bids fair to occupy a very important position ‘before the 
American people in time to come. His peculiar traits of character 
having already advanced him as few men of his age were ever before 
advanced in this country, they cannot do otherwise than increase his state 
and national influence, until it becomes quite equal to that of any living 
American in the trying political times which we are destined to 
witness for years to come. Though it appears like the work of magic 
to find one of his almost extreme youth looked up to as the man of cool 
thought, never failing competency nor varying zational patriotism, of 
correct views of the relative and distinct powers of the different branches 
in the general government and in our whole political system—and also 
as the member of the house who never loses self. possession, even in the 
most exciting and trying moments of personal or sectional controversy, 
and who is wholly devoid of personal ambitions and prejudices—though 
it seems strange that a public man, at his time of life, could have won 
such a reputation, [ am sure that all who know the condition of things in 
Washington, will recognize that these attributes are, indeed, those of Mr. 
Howell Cobb. 

The congressional elections, taking place during the last month, 
having resulted so as to render it certain that the political friends of Mr. 
C. will be as likely to triumph in the election of a speaker, as the federal- 
ists, a portion of the press of both parties have alre: idy designated him as 
the republican candidate for the post. Among these, the New-York 
Tribune, (whose editor was a member of the last house, ) seems to take 
it for granted, that he will have no rival among the democrats of that 
body, owing to the so evident superior qualifications, which, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Greely, he possesses. 

Without presuming to prophecy in this connection, the writer, expressing 
his belief in the correctness of this opinion of the whig editor, must add, 
that while no member of the house is more competent to the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of the speakership, no other could be selected, in 
the correctness of whose decisions upon the almost innumerable 
points of parliamentary law being constantly mooted in the chamber, the 
house, without distinction of party, would place so unlimited confidence. 
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Money in New-York has continued very abundant during the past month, 
and the rate of discount bas ruled ata very low figure: while * at call,”’ money 
has been had upon collateral as low as 344 percent. The exports of the 
country have continued large, at generally advancing prices, sustaining the rates 
of produce on the sea-board for the considerable quantities that have come for- 
ward. The influence of this state of commerce has been to facilitate the dis- 
charge of debts due from the country to the cities, and to favor the accumula- 
tion of capital in the Atlantic Banks. The following leading features of the 
Banks of the City of New-York, indicate the process :— 


BANKS OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 
Circulation. | Due Bonks. 
Sept. 30....-...$4 3, § 7 $5.7 26,8! $21 aso eee ,134 
mee. P35. e 50 6,11 5,85 24....5,78: 3: 21,443 928,947 
Feb. | s 923,775. 3, 460.39! 22,928,5 5,864,022 
June 30 5 260,487 ; hee 5.939.572. . 27 .227.1 73 


The increase of specie in the Bank vaults, through the operation of importa- 
tion and drafts upon the interior, has been more thav 100 per cent. since the 
February return ; and while individual deposites have accumulated to an extra- 
ordinary extent, the balances due banks out of the state, have reached an ex- 
traordinary high figure. From these multiplied means, the banks have been 
enabled to enhance their loans in a ratio equal to 25 per cent. more than the 
sum for September last. 

Through this increased line of discounts, the institutions have been enabled, 
in the face of a fair price for money, to preserve the full range of their divi- 
dends ; and some of them, particularly the institutions with larger capitals, have 
declared a larger ratio of profits. ‘The banks in the interior have, for the most 


part, undergone, as compared with last year, a diminution in the amount of 


species they hold, it having followed the course of exchange to the 


‘ ¢ 


Atlantic cities. There is, however, no question, but that the amount of 
coin in circulation is very much larger than ever before, and that it is continually 
increasing. Not only the considerable sums brought by immigrants not reported 


in official returns of imports, but the actual commercial import added to the 


very considerable sums obtained frc California and coined, have, to a consid- 


0 
erable extent, swollen the specie basis of the cout try, and strengthened the 
foundation on which rests the superstructure of commercial credits. It appears, 
from official returns, that in the six months ending with June, over $1,250,000 
of gold dollars were coined at the Philadelphia mint from California gold, and 
this amount passed into circulation, forthe most part, ata premium, caused by the 
noveitv of the emission. ‘The great object of the gold bills of 1836-'37, and 
of the series of financial measures, which, commencing under the administration 
of Jackson, were consummated under that of Mr. Polk in the final establish- 
ment of the Independent Treasury, was to enlarge the specie basis of the cur- 
rency; to purge the circulation from the mass of paper issued purely on 
credit, in aid of hazardous speculations, the risk of which, through the means 
of the paper, was thrown upon the working many, who became bill-holders. 
This prince ipl e is now in active oper% ition, and the lowest estimate must place 
the specie circulation of the country at et least double what it was w hen the 
dangerous preponderance of bank paper made,re form indispensable. 


The large exports of produce in 1847 and in the present year, have tended 
greatly to add to the ima of the specie in the country by drawing it from 
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abroad; but the inexhaustible supplies that undoubtedly exist in California, 
must annually add the most important amounts to the circulation, and there can 
be no doubt but this will take place in a degree to affect values. The quantity 
of gold that left San Francisco within one year from it first discovery, was nearly 
$6,000,000, a considerable portion of which arrived in the United States; but 
owing to the pec uliar bircumstances of first discove ry, a larger portion went to 
foreign cvuntries than will probably be the case when the business becomes or- 
ganized in the hands of American citizens, under a regular state government. 
The lapse of a very few years, under the active operation of the mints supplied 
with the abundant gold of that region, must suffice to swell the currency to a 
point affecting general prices ; and by so doing, cause gold to become one of the 
staple exports of the country. 

The exports of cotton, for a long series of years, ranged as high as 60 per 
cent. of the whole exports of the Union. The mutual modifications of the 
tariffs of Great Britain and the United States raised the exports of farm pro- 
duce to over $40,000,000 per annum. In 1847 it reached 368.701,921. It fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, that where the sales of United States produce are 
large, the returns into the country must swell in an equal ratio. When the tax 
upon these retarns is too high, the proceeds of the sales will come home in the 
shape of those articles least burdened with duties. In 1843, when the tariff of 
1842 came into operation, nearly $23,000,000 came in specie. Naturally, the 
growing wealth of the country, under the tariff of 1846, has been marked with 
a rise in prices, which has permitted goods at the lower rate of import, to re- 
turn, and the government revenues have been beneficially affected. It must 
now follow, from the accretion of coin, that the Jevel of prices will rise so far as 
to swell the import of goods in the purchase of our abundant geld, which will 
thus become an important item in our national exports, rivalling in amount some 
articles of staple agricultural production. It is the effect of an abundant cur- 
rency to raise all prices and values alike, that is, in a proportion somewhat 
higher than would have been the case had the volume of currency vot been 
increased. 

When this inflation takes place on the unstable ap meee of a paper cur- 
rency, it is in danger of momentary collapse, as soon as the test of payment is 
applied. Where. however, the level of prices is raised on ie solid foundation 
of actual accumulated wealth, depreciation is to be apprehended only from 
recurring poverty. ‘Thus, the level of prices in Great Britain, although toa 
considerable extent caused by the burden of taxation, which makes up the cost 
of most articles, is yet mainly owing to her vast wealth, as compared with some 
other countries—Poland, for instance. The accumulated sav ings of centuries 
of industry generate wants which they supply means of purchasing, and the 
aggregate superior richness of an old state, as compared with a new one, make 
money of less comparative value, because it is more plentiful, and this manifests 
itself in higher prices. In the United States, since the breaking down of that 
paper system, which, by promoting individual extravagance and idleness, was 
rapidly dissipating the national wealth, industry and economy have been eflec- 
tively employed in accumulating capital. The vast,wealth of California is now 
being added, and a rise in the general level of prices on the firm foundation of 
actual wealth, may be looked for The influence of this rise upon the produc- 
ing interests will be various. Thus the great staples of cotton and tobacco, fur- 
nished by the United States, are little subject to the influence of rivalry, — a state 
of things which will permanently elevate the prime cost of cotton in the \ited 

States, must only enhance the price to all consumers throughout the world. 
The proportion of the whole demand supplied by the United States, is of a 
magnitude so incre casingly great as to control the prices. A crop of 2.700,000 
bales has been delivered this year at prices which, in the last six months, have 
gradually adv: ame ed $8 per be ile. Jn this view, an improvement in values, based 
upon a general enhancement of the national wealth, would benefit the planting 
nterests, without interfering with the exports of their products. With the 
arming interests the case is somewhat different. They enjoy no monopoly of 
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their productions; but, as large as are their sales to England during the present 
year, they have had to contend with the poor grain-producing countries of Europe, 
in the English markets. The increase of wealth in the United States will have 
the natural effect of enhancing the difficulty of competing with the serf countries 
of eastern Europe, and therefore of diminishing the exports of the western states, 
at a time when circumstances may favor enhanced imports. Where this natu- 
ral inflation, flowing from the improved wealth of the whole country, is aided by 
an accumulation of paper credits, as in the case of Ohio, the producing interests 
are subjected to double disadvantages, and exposed to greater peril. The fol- 
lowing table, from official sources, shows the quantities of certain articles of pro- 
duce, received at Cleveland, on Lake Erie, per the Ohio Canal, with the weight 
of merchandize and bushels of salt sent into.the interior, per canal, together 
with the bank loans at eoresponding periods :-— 


REC’D. AT CLEVELAND. CLEARED. B'K LOANS. 


ee 


Pork Coal ; Merchan- 

bis. bushs. Wool. dise. = 

Pe: eae | | ee 896,440. ...$28,447......... —_— 

«00,804... Gr Ga8. cee 2 — 
---19,814.... 50,433.... Pe 9. 10,071,250 
1,467,520. ...13,572.... 84,124 Ja sana ~<A yk 
1,636,051... .42,057. . ..183,484.... } 52, § 18,175,699 
2756 105... .26,063:... TARR... stick cad  GGRP ako aakeey 15,880 908 
30,717. ...134,881.... 82.162....19,125,852. .. 16,520,360 

- -23,017. ...172,206.... 63,349... +e ‘ 13,414,087 

oo ne BO, 190. 02 410,000. aul OS. . 035, 166,747... SOT 6,937,988 


----0d.272. .. 466.844. . . .224.660, ...10.091.803. .. 9.556 . 4.019.163 


alt. 


--- “= a> “« 7 67! 7: 5. wy) = 
..36.561.. 540.305... 794... 11.558 ose TOO 2.845.345 
Dictate 2.120.015. ...18.722. 878.785. . ..-10.801.868.... 544 aw <dhacaaeeeee 
3.308.647....43.134.. 850.831... 971.199.... 8.243.412.... 58.864..........10.936.661 
osece cee -0-424.576...-16.313.. 1.212.887. . 1.442.951... .10.771.407.... 35.90 -12.452.665 
3.640.612... .26.262.. 1,959,210... 1.404 341... .10.723.746.... 72.7: 14.912.665 


It will be observed, that as the speculative mania, in the years 1835 to 1839 
were marked by excessive bank loans, precisely in the same proportion the 
quantity of merchandise purchased, on the strength of those loans, increased in 
magnitude, until the adverse balance thus created produced universal bankruptcy, 
and resulted in the ruin and liquidation of the banks. All the bank loans of the 
state fell, consequently, to $2,845,345, in 1844. Jn 1845, a new banking law 
created two systems of bubble banks. Of these, the State Bank system has been 
most prolific at times. The law professes to secure the bill holders; but a 
more audacious fraud than this pretended security never existed. The active 
market for farm produce, and the fact that discounts run‘4nostly upon bills of 
exchange, has hitherto protected the paper; but already a cry is being raised 
against the banks—that they confine their discounts to bills; or, in other words, 
they reject the accommodation paper of dealers who buy goods out oi the state 
on credit. Ohio cannot, under these circumstances of credit, by which the 
produce of her farmers is loaned to speculators for unsecured paper, as in the 
case of Leake's speculations last year, compete with the adjoining states, where 
sales are made more directly for cash. 

As a general rule, the productions of the country are large, and selling well. 
Cotton, and most articles of breadstuffs and provisions, have improved; and 
while manufacturers have made the strongest efforts to depress prices of wool, 
taking advantage of enhanced receipts, the prices have improved. ‘The deliveries 
at tide water, on the Hudson River, from the opening of navigation tothe 14th of 
August, have been 6,346,243lbs—against 5,432,838 last year—and 4,986,805 in 
the previous year ; not withstanding this-increase, the pric es have risen ta 37a 
42cts. For fleece and other descriptions in proportion—say 1 to 4cts. per Ib 
The devastating war in Hungary has doubtless had an influence in producing 
the extraordinary rise in the article in Europe, and, through the destruction of 
flocks, this cause inay operate in a more marked degree next year. 
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POLITICAL MISCELLANY. 


THE progress of everts on our northern border is daily becoming more rapid, 
as the point of emancipation of the last of the American colonies from imperial 
rule approximates. The moment that exclusive privileges are abolished, and 
equal rights recognized, the knell.of imperial rule or government, without repre- 
sentation, is struck; and the ** crowning of the column” of free trade in Eng- 
land, through the abrogation of the Navigation Laws, severed the last tie which 
bound any influential portion of the colonists in dependence upon imperial 
patronage. As long as there were no material interests in the colonies, except 
those of monopoly growth, dependent for existence upon the sickly protection of 
imperial laws, there was no strong effort towards emancipation. The moment 
the protection was withdrawn, and the modified laws of the United States per- 
mitted the growth of a new and independant trade, Canadian royalty swung 
from its moorings, and now seeks, in the political freedom of the United States, 
the main-spring of similar commercial prosperity. As an indication of the signs of 
the times, and of the material which is rising to the surface amid all the turmoil 
of late occurrences, we append the Prospectus of a new annexation paper 
about to be started in Montreal :— 


design to establish in the eity of Montreal a Journal int to advocate 


i el ; . 
j aol emancip ttion of Canada from 


“ The permanent subjection of the Canadian Provinces to 


be the doctri ‘lass of British statesmen. The termin 


ds we can on! be delayed s l ne as, split up Into hostile ] 


na! dissensions, the people Canada shall continue to waste 

less expedients, at to D rlect usii 4 ihe power, they inherent] ) ss, of applying 
a heroic remedy to t ‘manifold ills. But though delayed, union and organization 
for a common purpose will yet prove the salvation of Canada. 


“ That common purpose is alreadv openly named—already it w: 1e heart of the 


aspiring, cheers the timid, and assists in sinking into oblivion asper v kind 
whether growing out of irrational political attachn 
In tact, the Pp dicted day and hour are 

ible solution of the convulsions whicl 

The desire of in lep l lence j no ] 
rdent votaries among tl i 
l in }) odueit 
ion. The 


f } 


c commeree ; 
tempted to despair when suffering from their effects. But under the altered com- 
mercial system of Great Britain be loses all hope of future prosperity London and 
Liverpool become foreign, and not friendly ports; and he turns to New-York and 
Boston as the natural outlets for the products of his industry. 

‘‘ The traveller who crosses the line which severs Canada from the United States, 


is compelled to make painful comparisons. On the American side he beholds well 


compensated industry, unceasing activity, untiring enterprise, liberty of action, and 
security of property from government exactions. He leaves behind him a commerce 
in decay, a country bereft of life, a desponding people, a corrupt government, and an 


ain 3 social condition. embittered by foolish jealousies and strifes. 


The opponents of self-government are staggered when they contemplate snch re sults: 
and are constrained to admit, that where the soil, climate, and pe »ple have so many 
features in common, the a al ment of one country, and the laneuor of the other, 
must p oceed irom the dad erence f h it P rlitic i iustituti ns. 

‘The enervating influence of imperial rule is felt in every department of life. The 
intellectual inferiority of the Canadian colonist to the American citizen. is but too well 


established by comparative statistics of art, science, literature, and education. 
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“The Canadian colonist holds an humble rank in the estimation of the metropolitan. 
The Roman pride in presence of the provincial is renewed in hiscase. He commands 
no voice in the Imperial Senate; and has, consequently, no share in imperial legisla 
tion, even when it specially affects his own interests. Consigned to an obscurity which 
stifles talent and checks ambition, he drags out a moody and discontented existence. 
His country is chiefly valuable to Bvitish statesmen, as affording facility for assailing 
a rival maratime power; and his soil becomes the inenviable battle-field, whenever a 
contest arises. 

“As year has succeeded year, the public mind in Canada has been gradually mould- 
ing itself to the contemplation of one great and glorious end; and recent events have 
but brought to maturity principles and yearnings which were already germinating in 
the breasts of the people. 

‘A Couvention, elected by the masses, will assemble in Montreal, in Angust next 





This Convention, called into existence by the present critical state of affairs, will inau- 
gurate a movement, to terminate, it is hoped, in providing permanently for the peace 
and happiness of a distracted and suffering people 





“The moment is deemed opportune forthe establishment in the city of Montreal of 








a Journal which shall advocate the peaceable emancipation of Canada from the im- 
perial dominion, and the institution: of a form of government harmonizing with the 
economical and elective principles of the United States. 

“The boundaries separating the Canadas from the conterminous States are purely 
artificial, and, under any form of government except a Colonial, those boundaries must 
disappear—and commercial intercourse, the interchange of products, and the com- 
bined use of capital, become as free and unrestricted as between adjoining common- 


wealths of the Union. 


‘0 Moderation in action and Force in argument !” 


Canada has so far advanced in political philosophy, that doctrines can be 


openly advocated as expressions of popular opinion, when sentiments no more 
directly striking at the dismemberment of the empire, consigned the utterers, In 
Ireland, to transportation, their homes to confiscation, and their country to 
martiallaw. In Canada, however, the imperial grasp is relaxed ; and already the 
organs of the government in England contemplate, without agitation, the ac- 


cession of their colonies to the American Union. 
> 


Foreign Arratrs.—The state of things in Europe has not materially changed. 
The brave Hungarians have astonished'the world by the valor and wisdom of their 
movements; but are now unhappily abont to encounter a more systematic coa- 
lition of the sleepless enemies of republicanism. The infamous Socialist leaders 
in France, having betrayed the causeof democracy, and thrown the power into the 
hands of Louis Napoleon, who shows himself the crawling and obsequious tool of 
the Holy Alliance, is preparing the way to lend a hand, once more, to crush Hun- 
garian, as he has smothered Roman liberty. The blood-thirsty atrocity of his 
troops before Rome removed one enemy from Austria; and the peace between 
Sardinia and Austria, mediated by these powers, has released another Austrian 
army, under Radetsky, to reinforce the foes of the Magyars. The efforts of 
Prussia, at stifling the aspirations of the Germans for liberty, seems to have 
been aided by the reaction around them; and that power will soon have a dis- 
posible force to swell the ranks of the Austro-Russian mercenaries. The clouds 
thus accumulating around the Hungarian prospects are ominous; and the friends 


of humanity shudder at the thought that freedom’s sun may again set in blood. 
oe 


CALirorniA AND Rome.—The movement in California towards the adoption 
of a State Constitution preparatory to its admission as a member of the Union, 
isone of great importance, and one which is likely to put at rest the single 
principle, which was adopted by a faction as the means of defeating the democratic 
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party at the election of 1848, and installing federalism, with all its absurd and 
fatal heresies, in the federal government. That this faction should strain vio- 
lently, even to the point of driving California to the assertion of independence, 
and the formation of a separate government, rather than that her admission, with 
a constitution excluding slavery as the voice of the people interested, should 
destroy the single principle on which the leaders of that bolting faction have 
based their hope of return to office, is natural. They have never had credit 
for sincerity in their cries against slavery, but have been distrusted on all sides 
to the point of contempt on the part of those honest, but misguided fanatics, 
who have devoted themselves to the emancipation of the black race, without, 
however, ever explaining why their enmity to slavery is greater in the United 
States, where its objects thrive so well under it, than in other countries, where 
the oppression is greater, and the resulting misery more obvious. This political 
faction obviously adopted the cry for the purpose of disuniting the party, and 
breaking up, what was alleged to be, southern dictation in the nominations, 
The disunion and defeat of the party has been effected. only through the op- 
portune presentation of the new territory won from Mexico, as a means of 
making active the free soil cry. The extinction of that availability, by the ad- 
mission of the territory as a state, presents the alternative only of le aving, the 
work half done, or of directly assgiling the Constitution of the Union. This 
cannot be safely done, as it would result in perpetuating that party in power 
whose watchword would be the integrity of the Republic. With the settlement 
of this free-soil question, is expended the last card of that old, corrupt class of 
leaders, whose trade is politics ; whose patriotism is measured by the chance of 
office ; and the calibre of whose intellect is filled by party intrigue. A new 
party, with new men, and fresh and sound principles of progress, are the mate- 
rials for future democratic success. 

The farce of a convention at Rome, in the state of New-York, for the pre- 
tence of compromise, as it was called, proved finally to be a genuine Van 
Buren attempt to reimpose the yoke of the Kinderhook cabal upon the people 
of the state. That the question of slavery is a local one, is admitted on all sides, 
and that the people of California have alone the right to say by what local laws 
they shall be governed, is obvious*to every democrat. Ever since the formation 
of the government, the democracy has placed itself upon great national princi- 
ples of progress. and allowed every man to enjoy his own opinions in relation to 
religion, slavery, or other local matters, as he will. Mr. Van Buren now seeks 
to make individual opinion, in relation to the merits or demerits of slavery, a 
party test, simply because he has no other test to offer. When the myrmi- 
doms of the bloody Stuarts were seeking to subject the poor Scottish Covenant- 
ers, they compelled each to drink the health of the primate of Scotland, as “a 
test.’ Mr. Van Buren now orders that all democrats abandoning all party prin- 
ciples, shall, as “a test” merely of theirsubserviency to him, declare for * free 
soil.” Be they abolitionists, tories or cow-boys, adhesion to Van Buren free soil 
will cover any political sins ; but that alone is their redemption. They znnounced 
therefore in their address, that they would permit any democrat to vote for a Van 
Buren nominee, but that no democrat could receive the support of Van Buren’s 
followers, unless he was a “ free soil” adherent; that any man, no matter how 
monarchical should be his principles, if he professed “ free soil,” would, by Van 
Burenites, be preferred to a democrat; and this “ free soil” in itself, has been pro- 
nounced by Col. Benton a “useless and barren abstraction.” It is so, it is 
nothing and means nothing, and is only used asa badge of Van Bureuism, a 
profession far more closel® allied to ancient federalism than todemocracy. The 
organs of the ex- President and his reckless son, are everywhere repeating the 
old federal arguments that were vainly reiterated and discussed in the Hartford 
Convention a quarter of a century ago; and the federalist organs only sneer at 
the tardy recognition, by politic inus rejected by the people, of principles also 
rejected by the democracy. When Mr. Van Buren as President, uttered his 
denunciations against the liberties of Canada, he commenced that series of 
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malevolent manifestations aguinst the extension of republican influence, which 
he has never ceased to exhibit. His opposition to the annexation of ‘Texas has 
been followed by the constant efforts of his followers to eject, by intrigue 
California, won by the blood and valor of our citizens, and his organs through- 
out the: state are now sneering at, and ridiculing the efforts of the oppressed 
Cubans for freedom. In fact, as we some time since indicated, the Van Buren 
adherents have abandoned all the old democratic principles, and have assumed the 
old northern federalist principle of free soi] and non-extension of territory, not as 
an avowal of republicanism or of democratic tendencies, but simply as a b adge of 
faithfulness to the Van Burens in their shameless struggle for office. The dif- 
ficulty of sustaining personal organization, is far greater now, however, than when 
Mr. Van Buren built that ladder, by which he climbed into the curule chair. 
The machinery of the old constitution and the bank system, gave him the con- 
trol of individual aspirations, and enabled him to exalt or damp any man accord- 
ingly as that man manifested devotion not to the public weal, butto Martin Van 
Buren. The democracy of New-York, at the last convention, broke down the 
machinery, and restored to the people their right of electing local officers, re- 
cognising their right to that which Van Buen free soilers deny to the Califor- 
nians. The people of the counties are already beginning to ask themselves, 
why they should allow the misrule of federalisin, while they being the majority, 
to suffer themselves to be placed hors de combat by this Van Buren phantom. I[f 
the Van Burenites are determined that there shall be no union, unless the can- 
didates are nominated at Kinderhook, there are already indications, that the 
mass of the people will re-unite under the old principles of democracy, and per- 
mit the Van Burens to retire to the ranks of federalism, whence they derived 
the single weapon with which they succeeded in defeating the democracy. 


Tue Sasnatu.—Among the singular changes going on in the religious as well 
as the polascal world, it is observable that a disposition manifests itselfamong think- 
ing and leading men to cast off observances, customs, and hierarchical allegiance, 
in all cases where there is not absolute and direct divine authority for the usage. Of 
this nature is a very able circular now before us, dated Port-au Prince, Hayti, 
January 18th, 1849, and signed by J. W. Morton, missionary of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. It is addressed to the Synod, in relation to the obser- 
vance of the first di: iy of the week, and the Sabbath. The writer states that his 
attention was first called to the sut bject by a brother missionary of the Baptist 
Church, and the result of a long, and patient, and prayerful investigation, was 
the eonviction that the example of Jehov: ah alone should be followed, who 


‘blessed the seventh day, and sanct ified it.” He states as follows :— 


**T searched all the books ou find bearing on this question, and discovered, 
what I never noticed before, that the early French and Genevan Reformers, with Cal- 
vin at their head, bad taught the abrogation of the fourth commandment, as a ceremo- 
nial institution ; and that they contendev for a sabbath, or stated day of worship, under 
the gospel, only as a wise and necessary human arrangement. I found that even Turretin 
at a later period, had taught that the fourth commandment is partly ceremonial, and 
that it was necessary to change the Sabbath from the seventh day, in order to put a 
differeuce between Jews and Christians. I found also in my bouks, quotations, con- 
tainis nilar sentiments, from th e celebrated Augsburg Confession. The only authors 
I could find who had attempted to prove, from the Scriptures, that the sabbath had 
en changed from the seventh to the first day of the week, by divine authority, were, 
Turretin, and the framers of our Standards. These authors appeared to depend mainly 
for proof on three texts of Scripture:—Acts 20: 7; 1 Cor. 16: 1,2; and Rev. 1: 10. 
When I came to examine th texts, I was surprised and mortified, to find that they 
contain neither the word ‘ Sabbath,’ nor any other synonymous with it. True, I had 
alwuys thought that the ‘Lord's day,’ Rev. 1: 10, was the first day of the week; but 
my opponent le at the terms refer more properly to the seventh, which 
God styles ‘ my huly day,’ Is. 58: 13: and when I remembered ‘his challenging a 
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special propriety in the seventh,’ I could not well deny it. Moreover, I could not find 
a single passage asserting that the first is holier than any other day of the week, or that 
Christians were, in the apostles’ days, in the habit of holding religious meetings regu- 
larly on that fay. Neither c sald { discover that Christ or his apostles had ever spoken, 
direc ly or indirectly, of keeping a day holy in honor of his resurrection ; nor that that 
event, which is always held up as the occasion of the change of the Sabbath, is even 
once mentioned in connection with the first day, uniess where it is recorded as a histori- 
eal fact. On the other hand, I observed that Christ and his apostles were accustomed 
to enter into the synagogue on the seventh day, or Sabbath, for public worship. 
Luke 4: 16; Acts 17: 2, aud elsewhere. 


New Discovertrs.—Among the extraordinary movements and discoveries 
of the present age. two have been developed in the last thirty days, which 
may be fraught with the greatest results to the producing world, and in their 
iufluence upon great communities. It has been remarked by eminent states- 
men, that, since the Peace of Paris, the uninterrupted quiet of the countries of 
Eurepe has led, in each, to such a developement of industrial powers, that the 
international trade seems to be checked, through the increased ability of the 
nations to supply themselves with articles, the production of which, formerly 
peculiarly belonged to others; and that, in consequence of this progress of 
affairs, the commerce of the world is becoming more decidedly divided into an 
exchange of raw materials and tropical productions, for the products of the loom 
and of northern industry. Among those products of the tropical climates that 
rank of first importance, is sugar. The demand for that article has increased, 
as well from enhanced populations, as the means of the people of the countries 
of Europe and of England to purchase have increased. With this increased 
demand, the capitals employed in its supply have become greater. In the 
production a large capital is employed in the cultivation of the cane, but per- 
haps a larger is necessary to the clarifying of the juice, which has always, 
hitherto, been a tedidus ‘and expensive process. The world has now been 
started with a discovery which promises to improve the latter process. 

The Paris Moniteur of 22d July, nublishes officially the report of M. Lan- 
juinais, on the discovery by a Belgian chemist, M. Melsens, a pupi il of M. Da- 
mas, of a process by whic h the beet and the sugar-cane can be made to yield up 
the totality of the saccharine matter they contain, and whereby sugar of a supe 
rior qu lity can be obtained, without the intervention of the cumbrous and expen- 
sive machinery now required in the manufactories of beet-root*sugar, and in 
refineries. 

If this discovery, loudly insisted upon by men of science, should tur n out as 


antic ipate d, the product from beets would b increased one-third, and that from 
the cane one-ha 


tr) 
i 
1 
i 


f; and, moreover, all the apparatus, except that of the tritura- 


tion, or grinding, and that for purifying the juice, would ‘be disper ised witl 


‘“‘ In presence of such an imminent revolution,” says the Report, * all ope ra- 
tions connected with the manufacture of sugar are suspended, and cannot regain 
their accustomed course, until public opinion shall be satisfied as to the merit- 
” The minister proposed the appointment by the Pres- 
ident of a committee to verify the results, and this was accordingly done, with 
the understanding that if the Report of such committee should be favorable, a 
recommendation should be made to the Assembly to buy for the state the right 
of the discoverer, to the end that it be made public. 

The committee is composed of nine representatives, two or three sugar 
manufacturers, the head of the customs, the directors of the colonies, the chief 


of the alleged discovery. 


assistant in the ministry of commerce, and some others—M. Dumas being the 
— 


mn 


[hese experiments on the new method were to be ma de forthwith before the 
Miiaitioe—thi first, purely scientific, were to take place in the laboratory of 
M. Dumas—the second, in the sugar-works of M. Barin, a member of the 
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committee, to test its value in a manufacturing point of view—and the third, at 
the great establishment of M. Claff, at Valenciennes, where the proceedings 
were to be on a very large scale. 

A letter directed to the Independent (newspaper) gives these details : 

The discovery of M. Melsens is of the most grave and serious import for all 
the interests—-whether colonial or at home—connected with the manufacture of 
sugar. 

By this process of marvellous simplicity, and of the readiest application—the 
decomposition and separation of the portion of the plant containing the saccharine 
is accomplished—and the clarification takes place without any other process— 
the condensing, the filtering, the boiling, and I had almost said the skimming, 
are dispensed with. ‘The new process applies to the syrup; hence the cutters, 
pressers, and even the boilers for purifying the juice, are still needed—but the 
syrup is at once obtained, by M. Melsen’s mirac le. Withasingle pinch of the 
marvellous substance— which remains jthe secret of the inventor—he brings 
about in a few minutes, the clearing and crystalization of the saccharine matters. 
Good-bye therefore, to the refiners, with their slow and costly process, since in 
seven-quarters of an hour may be produced a loaf of the whitest and purest 
sugar. 

The correspondent my well add, as he does, supposing his version of the 
effects of this discovery to be correct, ‘it is impossible to conceive, or to calcu- 
late the consequences of this new process.” 

The sugar growers and the sugar refiners of the United States—in both 
of which branches large capitals and extensive processes are employed—will 
doubtless look early into this new discovery—which seems too marvellous. 

Not less so has been the extraordinary developements made by Mr. Owen 
before Parliament, in which the extraordinary fact is demonstrated, that the 
peat bogs of Ireland are the richest candle-mines in the world. Among various 
articles extracted from peet. at great profit, by Mr. Owen, by a chemical pro- 
cess, were candles of a waxy substance, of great beauty, and burned with great 


brilliancy. Ifthis should prove fully correct, Ireland will yet beat California 
in natural wealth. 





OTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


1.—Tue Lisexty or Rome: A History, with an Historical Account of the Liberty of 


Ancient Nations, By Samuel Eliot. 2 vols. George P. Putnam. 


In these volumes the author has, as he informs us, sought rather to point out wherein 


the liberty of the people consisted in the institutions of Rome, than to recite a history 


of Rome. He has pointed out, with much precision, the degree and kind of liberty 


which the people enjoyed under the various changes of form which their government 


underwent. It is obvious that an intelligent people may enjoy a greater degree of 
personal and religious liberty under a form of government nominally monarchical, than 


under another, which, with popular attributes, exerts an oppressive authority. An un- 


intelligent and demoralized people may neither appreciate nor value privileges they 
may possess; and by so doing, they invite the oppressor to abridge them. Such a 
people cannot be said to enjoy any degree of liberty; and it is only when renewed 


oppression arouses them to a knowledge of their loss, that they strive to regain the 
has clearly followed the changing 
characteristics of the people, as manifest in the use or abuse 


blessings they forfeited by non-use. The author 


they made of the liberties 


they from time to time have possessed. The whole is executed in a mauner 


which places the author in a high rank among political philosophers. 
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There is a general freshness in the ideas advanced ; and the manner in which the 
whole subject is treated, is in the highest degree attractive and instructive. At the pre- 
sent moment, when Europe is convulsed from one end to the other, with whole nations 
in arms in search of liberty, many of them manifestly not understanding the nature of 
the thing they seek, with others apparently incapable of appreciating its blessings, it 
is a matter of interest to trace in the history of the past, the influence which liberty has 
had upon communities in different stages of civilization. The two volumes are bean- 
tifully got up, in letter text as well as illustrations, and we have them in hand fora 


more extended notice. 


2—Irvine’s Works. Otiver Gotpsmitu: A Biography. By Washington Irving. 

George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

This charming Biography of Dr. Goldsmith, is an almost entirely new production of 
Mr. Irving. He informs us in the preface that it was originally a sketch, published 
some years since, as an introduction to his writings. Inthe progress of the publication 
of the present elegant edition, it was found necessary to enlarge and complete the 
Biography; and, availing himself of the works of Prior and Forster, the present 
volume wascompleted. It iscertainly a mostagreeable work. The grace of Irving’s 
style throws around the subject-matter a charm, which it sometimes does not possese 
of itself; but it seems peculiarly adapted to the amiable, confiding nature of the way- 


ward genius whose history he records. 


3.—History or tHe National Constituent Assemsiy, from May, 1848. By 

J. F. Corkran, Esq. Harper Brothers. 

Mr. Corkran has enjoyed rare opportunities in an almost constant and daily attend- 
ance upon the sittings of the National Assembly, to become acquainted not only with 
the numerous political factions and their sub-divisions which have developed them- 
selves since the revolution of February, but with the men who represent each phase 
of the kaleidescope. His portraitures are for the most partjust and highly interesting, 
as is everything which appertains to the extraordinary struggle which France is going 
through. That the cause of the revolution has been betrayed by the adroitness of the 
monarchists, aided by the inconceivable follies and wickedness of the popular and so- 
cialist leaders, is undoubtedly true, and the safety of France now lies apparently in the 
incapacity and follies of Louis Napoleon and his associates. For the moment the 
monarchists have succeeded in identifying the extravagances of Considerant, Proud- 
hon, Leroux and others, and the unparalleled and mal-adroit immoralities of Ledru- 
Rollin and George Sand with the cause of Republicanism; and by so doing, have 
alienated the thinking portion of the community from the popular cause, and given 
that impulse to the reactionary movement which has enabled Prince Louis to pre- 
serve that title in his address, although President of the Republic, and grossly violate 
the constitution in many material points, the rhost important of which was the inva- 
sion of Rome, and in undertaking a war without the consent of the Assembly. The 
constitution is in his hands no better than a waste paper. So far, he was completely in 
wrong ; and although he obtained, through the unparalleled fraud of Leon Faucher, min- 
ister for the Interior, almajority of the new members of assembly, yet the opposition had 
it in their power, by skilful and determined resistance, through moral force, to restore 
the ascendancy of Republicanism, and ultimately save the constitution. They chose, 
however, with a folly 80 gross as to wear the aspect of purchased treason, to appeal to 
arms, under the supposition that the 130,000 electors who had voted for Ledru Rollin 
would also fight for him. The result showed the miserable mistake of that charlatan. 
Voting for a Republican leader to combat monarchism, was one thing; but commen- 


cing a civil war to support an incapable sensualist was another, and very different af- 
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fair. His supporters not only fell from him, but monarchism gathered new strength 
from his failure. Paris was placed in a state of siege, the public journals suppressed, 
and a more arbitrary exercise of power by the President was the result. 

The continuance of the exercise of universal suffrage, and the multiplied circulation 
of cheap publications, must rapidly educate the public mind of France in the princi- 
ples of political freedom. The habit of reading and reflecting, created by the present 
excitement, will be productive of a highly intelligent community, in the midst of which 
the crude follies of the socialists of all classes will perish, while what is good in any of 


them, will take root and flourish. 


4.—Two Lectures on the Connection between the Biblical and Physical History of 

Man. Delivered, by invitation, from the Chair of Political kconomy of the Louisiana 

University. By Josiah C. Nott, M. D., of Mobile, Alabama. Bartlett & Welford, 7 

Astor House. 

Dr. Nott, in these two lectures, takes strong groundin favor of the “ diversity of the 
human race,”’ as distinguished from the biblical account of the creation, and supports 
his position with much skill and sound argument. The time and attention he has de- 
voted to the subject, with the rare opportunities for personal observation which he 
has enjoyed, conspire to make his book an authority upon the subject of which it treats. 
5.—TxHe History or Eneranp, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of 

James the Second, 1688. By David Hume, Esq. A new edition, with the author’s 

last corrections and improvements; to which is prefixed, a short account of his life, 

written by himself. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 

The second volume of this admirable edition of Hume has made its appearance 
promptly. It commences with the reign of Henry III., 1216, and closes with that of 
Richard III., 1845. The History of Hume will be comprised in six volumes; and the 
continuation, by Macaulay, of which two volumes are already published, will appear 
in uniform style as promptly as they are produced in London. 

This enterprising house has also made an arrangement for the advance sheets of 
Lamartine’s History of the Revolution of 1848, which they have caused to be trans- 
lated by competent hands, as fast as they are received. The book will make about 
two duodecimo volumes. 

They also announce, in semi-monthly numbers, at 25 cents each, the complete dra- 
matic works of William Sbakspeare ; with notes, original and selected. 

Each number will contain a play complete, with a magnificent steel engraving of the 
heroine of the play, executed in the highest style of ‘the art, from drawings by emi- 
nent artists. 

The letter-press will be printed on large pica type, and worked on the finest 
calendered paper. 

Its form will be reyal octavo; and each number will be handsomely done up in an 
engraved cover, from an original desigu by Billings. 

In its typography and illustrations, it will equal the finest English editions; and, in 
all respects, in this country, it will be without a rival, as it will be altogether the most 
elegant edition of the great author’s works ever presented to the American public. 

The first number will be published on the first of September, and will be followed 


in regular order, on the first and fifteenth of each succeeding month, until completed. 


6.—Soutury’s Common-PLace Boox. Edited by his sen-in-law, John Woodwater 
Harper Brothers. 
The high rank attained by Southey in British literature, confers an interest upon 
everything that has been the object of attention to bis powerful mind. Of how much 


superior interest then, must this work present, which is, as it were, the synopsis of a 
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long life of reseach ? That Southey had advantages in the command of books that fall 
to the lot of few men, is not to be doubted ; and equally certain is it, that he improved 
those advantages to the full extent that great industry and capacity for mental labor 
would permit. Whatever in that process was indicated by a refined taste and admira- 
ble judgment as most worthy of note, was transferred to his Common-Place Book. 
This valuable collection has been given to the world with appropriate headings, classi- 
fied and indexed ina most available form; and few there are who will not appreciate 
the advantages of such a possession. While we award the highest praise to the learn- 
ing and scholarship of Southey, we cannot but express our regrets that his early and 
honest patriotism was like that of many other eminent Englishmen, prostituted to 
power. The apostate found profit, no doubt, in selling himself to an infamous 
oligarchy, and lending his powerful pen to stifle the cause of human rights ; and history 


will find his literary fame but a pedestal for his political infamy. 


7.—Tue Macic or Ktnpness; or, The Wonderful Kindness of the Good Huan. By 
the Brothers Mayhew, authors of The Good Genius, that turned everything into 


Gold. Harper Brothers. 
This little fairy tale, by the popular authors, is calculated to inculcate the beneficial 
effects of the spirit of kindness in all the walks of life, and is a most agreeable and in- 


teresting book fur young persons. 
JOuRs 


8.—Tuze Woopman: A Romance of the Times of Richard III. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. Harper Brothers. 
The prolific pen of Mr. James flags neither in interest nor activity. The new one 
forms No. 129 of the Messrs. Harpers’ Library of Select Novels, and is understood to 


close the labors of Mr. James as a novelist. 





9,—RerrisuTioy, on THE VaLE oF SHapows: A Tale of Passion. By Emma D. 
E. Nevett Southworth. Harper Brothers. 


This volume forms No. 130 of Harper’s Select Library of Novels, and is an interest- 


ing Tale. 


10.—Tue Scatrri: A Journal of Health, adapted to Popular and Professional Read- 
ing, and the Exposure of Quackery. By Edward H. Dixon, M. D. Charles H. Ring. 
This monthly Magazine is exceedingly able and attractive. It probably finds little 
favor with the faculty, or with the quack imitator, inasmuch as it finds very little merit 
inthem. It certainly holds up the abuses with which the practice of medicine is over- 
run, with a most caustic and unsparing hand, and we trust will be the means of much 


good. 





11.—Awn Easy Intropuction To Spanisn Conversation, coutaining all that is necessary 
to make a rapid progress in it. By M. Velazquez de la Cadena. D. Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway. 
This litthe work seems well calculated to carry out the promise contained in its 
preface, and « nable the learner to reach a knowledge of Spanish by an easy style. 


12.—Tue Sincer’s Manvat, for Leaders, Pupils, and Private Students. By Frede- 
rick A. Adams, G. F. Root, and J. E. Sweetser. Jolin Wiley, 161 Broadway. 
This is a very excellent, and much wanted little work, to aid in that musical training 


which enters at present so largely into our system of education, and the necessity of 
which, both as a collateral branch, and as an accomplishment, is so universally ad- 


mitted. More particularly is that much-neglected pvint, the culture of the voice, 
insisted on; and it is held, that, proceeding on the hints indicated, the voice may be 
as well developed in a system of public teaching, as by means of private tutelage. 


The work is replete with merit, and recommeeds itself to all. 
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